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The photo above shows how easy it is to 
operate this new ZERO’s completely-auto- 
matic cleansing system. You simply set the 
built-in, automatic Timer-Clock . . . and 
turn a single switch. That's all! 


The Timer-Clock automatically starts the 
vacuum pump. Vacuum draws the Drain Ball, 
shown in small photo above, tightly against 
the drain opening, sealing it shut . . . and 
also sealing the lids down tight. The deter- 
gent is flushed into the cank as the water 
passes through the built-in Detergent Jar be- 
fore entering the tank. 


THIS 1S A COMPLETE CLEANSING SYSTEM 
... with everything, including all Controls, 
built-in. This ZERO has no conglomeration 
of makeshift gadgets to connect, insert in 
tank, remove, disconnect, wash and store away 
each clean-up. 


CLEANS BETTER! Photo at upper right shows 
this ZERO’'s exclusive, patented, built-in 
Spatter-Spray Automatic Washer in action. 
Twin impellers hurl a double crossfire of 
water with “tornado” force .. . at and below 
the waterline . . . against this ZERO’s round, 
stainless steel sides, ends and vacuum-sealed 
lids. Round-shaped . . . there are no hard-to- 


clean crevices or corners. Official records show 







e) T-20 
af VACUUM 
As Nature's 
Own Way 





a 
ONLY Zows ROUND-DESIGN, VACUUM 
AND PATENTED SPATTER-SPRAY WASHER MAKE 
THIS POSSIBLE . . . OPERATION IS SIMPLE! 





low! Zeno AUTOMATION 


Gives You BUILT-IN “PUSH-BUTTON” CLEAN-UP! 


JUST TURN A SWITCH 





that bacteria averages are greatly reduced by 
ZERO cleaning. 


PATENTED “SWOOPED-DOWN” OPENINGS 
make all milk contact surfaces of this ZERO 
easily visible and accessible. Brushing is kept 
to a minimum. 


ZERO NOW COSTS LESS! This is ZERO’s new, 
compact BIG-SHORTY model . . . the big 
tank that fits into a small milk house. Even 
with this built-in, labor-saving equipment . . . 
savings due to compact design and volume 
production enable us to offer this new ZERO 
at reduced cost. 


SEE YOUR ZERO DEALER! Mail Coupon today 
for full information, including specifications 
and sizes .. . location of your nearest ZERO 
installation . .. and name of your nearest 
ZERO Dealer! 


ZERO CORPORATION 
621-K Duncan Ave., Washington, Mo. 
A BASIC MANUFACTURER 





ALSO GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 

. which has been traded in, now avail- 

able at your ZERO Dealer's. Mail Coupon 
for details. No obligation. 











COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC 


BULK MILK COOLER 


—with BUILT-IN "SPATTER. SPRAY 


AUTOMATIC WASHER 
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.--and this New Zew 
Bulk Milk Tank 
Cleans Itself! 


« 
EVERYTHING IS BUILT-IN 


Here’s news you've long awaited . .. the dairyman’s dream come true! 
ZERO ... pioneer of the major developments in farm bulk milk coolers 

- now presents the first bulk milk tank that’s completely automatic. This 
new, ultra-modern ZERO T-20 COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC VACUUM 
BULK MILK COOLER washes, rinses and sanitizes itself... at the simple 
turn of a switch. And once you turn the switch . . . its entire cleansing 
operation ... from start to finish ... is as “push-button” automatic as the 
home automatic laundry washer. This new ZERO is the greatest time-saving, 
labor-saving bulk milk tank ever made. It greatly reduces milk-handling 
costs ... assures higher-quality milk ... and bigger milk profit! 














YOU'LL BE PLEASANTLY SURPRISED WHEN YOU | 
COMPARE ZERO’S LOW PRICES WITH PRICES | 
OF OLD-FASHIONED BULK MILK TANKS! | 


















Zero 
BUILT-IN SPATTER-SPRAY 
WASHES COOLER 
AUTOMATICALLY 
















New, water-proof URETHANE PLAS- 
TIC FOAM INSULATION increases 
ZERO's cooling efficiency, lengthens its 
life and makes it the strongest on bulk 
tank possible to produce. 











World’s Largest Agricultural Research Farm 
. « » Owned by RALSTON 
PURINA COMPANY... 
Installs Most Modern 
Dairy Equipment! 












If you visit this famous experimental 
farm, near Gray Summit, Missouri 

. you'll see the most up-to-date 
dairy farm equipment; including the 
ultra-modern, completely-automatic, 
1200-gallon ZERO Bulk Milk Tank 
shown at right, 











FREE! NEW 14-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


— describes in detail everything you should know before 
you invest in any milk-handling equipment. Explains how 
modern ZERO AUTOMATION saves time, labor and in- 
creases milk profits. Gives full information about the ZERO 
T-20 COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC VACUUM BULK MILK 
COOLER including dimensions of all different capacity 
ZERO Tanks. Mail Coupon for FREE Book today! 















MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK AND FULL INFORMATION! 






ZERO CORPORATION 621-K Duncan Ave., Washington, Mo. 


35) ADDRESS OR RFD 


| I 

| Please send me FREE Book described above — location of nearest ZERO | 

installation and name of my nearest ZERO Dealer. | 

I am interested in good used equipment 

! 

| NAME 

; SIZE OF MY MILK HOUSE | 
! 
I 
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Powerful, fast-acting Pen-FZ 
with germ-starving nitrofurazone 


SILILSVW 


Controls mastitis even where old treatments fail 





Here’s why: 


1. Pen-FZ effectively controls mastitis because it contains exclusive nitrofura- 
zone, a powerful germ-killing chemical that actually starves mastitis germs to death. 
Better than sulfas, better than antibiotics alone, Pen-FZ with nitrofurazone controls 
stubborn cases of mastitis, even those which have become resistant to “old style” treat- 
ments. 


2. Pen-FZis fast-acting ... usually just two treatments do the job, get your cows back 
in the milking line faster. And Pen-FZ is effective against all four major types of germs 
that cause most mastitis. 


3. Hard-hitting Pen-FZ, with exclusive nitrofurazone, works today and can be 
expected to do an equally good job tomorrow. Scientists report no significant bac- 
terial resistance to nitrofurazone. 


Pen-FZ is now available in the new, handy barn “6-pack” in metal tube or disposable 
plastic syringe. 


Ask for “Pen-eff-zee” E.) 
HESS & CLARK 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
DIVISION OF VICK CHEMICAL COMPANY cal 
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Pen-FZ, like all mastitis treatments, 
must be used according to directions. 
Milk from cows treated with Pen-FZ 
should be withheld from human con- 
sumption for 72 hours following treat- 
ment. 
Unlike other mastitis treatments, Pen- 
FZ contains nitrofurazone, a chemical 
germ killer that starves germs to death 
. and dead germs can’t build resist- 
ance. That's why Pen-FZ is better than 
antibiotics alone, better than sulfas. If 
you haven't tried Pen-FZ, you haven't 
tried the best. 
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“Concrete and this modern dairy 
plan make milking 240 cows 
every 8 hours a cinch!” f 


Says SETH EADS, Litchfield Park, Arizona 













































Concrete feed bunks and 
aprons border the corrals. 


PS an, 


“Grade A”’ standards are eas- 
ily met with a concrete ma- 
sonry milking parlor. 


I planned my whole dairy operation around concrete 
and this University of Arizona plan of fan corrals. 
We’re now milking 240 cows around the clock, and 
will soon double our capacity with another layout 
exactly like this one. And all the work for the 480 head 
will be handled by just 9 men! 

“In the corrals, a wide concrete apron at each feed 
bunk keeps cows out of the mud. We’re sure of top 
production even in the worst weather. The milking 
parlor is concrete masonry —and it really gets a work- 
out, day and night. It’s washed down after each shift. 
Only concrete walls and floors can take such a beating. 
Even strong disinfecting chemicals can’t hurt concrete. 
Everywhere I’ve used concrete I can see big advan- 
tages—the feed bunks themselves, water tanks, the 
floor of the holding pen. Concrete lasts so long without 
upkeep the whole set-up will pay for itself in no time.” 


Free plans! This new dairy layout, designed by the 
University of Arizona, has fan-shaped corrals that 
all lead to a holding pen. Milking is an ‘‘assembly- 
line’’ process. For plans and details write to the ad- 
dress below. (U.S. and Canada only.) 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 11-69, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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COVER PICTURE 


Today’s modern, well-lighted barns equipped 
with comfort stalls, cow trainers, and gutter 
cleaners make a sharp contrast with some of 
the cumbersome structures that housed our dairy 
cattle 75 years ago. 

To show this change, the modern dairy barn 
recently built on the 400-acre dairy farm owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Harold Phillips, Janesville, 
Minn., is featured on our cover. Their registered 
Holsteins have consistently averaged more than 
15,000 pounds of milk and 500 pounds of but- 
terfat, with 40 in milk. 

Framing the modern scene is part of an old 
cantilever-type barn which was photographed in 
Cades Cove, one of the tourist attractions in the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 
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Washington 
Dairygrams 





DAIRY OUTLOOK FOR 1961 FIRMING UP AS REPORTS POUR IN 
FROM STATES. EXPECT LITTLE CHANGE EXCEPT FOR A 
SLIGHT DROP IN PRICES TO NEW SUPPORT LEVEL. 





BOTH PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES LAID PLANS WELL IN ADVANCE 
OF ELECTION FOR TRANSFER OF EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 





NEITHER NIXON NOR KENNEDY WAS ABLE TO GENERATE STEAM 
IN FARM AREAS, FRUSTRATION FELT IN BOTH CAMPS SO 
CANDIDATES DWELLED ON OTHER ISSUES. 





CONCERN OVER IMPORTS IS SHOWN BY COTTON FARMERS. THEY 
ARE HAVING SAME PROBLEM FACED BY DAIRYMEN. IM- 
PORTERS BY MINIMUM PROCESSING GET AROUND IMPORT 
QUOTAS. WILL BE AN ISSUE BEFORE CONGRESS. 





TOTAL CROP PRODUCTION MAY SET ANOTHER RECORD THIS YEAR. 
USING 1947-49 AS INDEX OF 100, YIELD THIS YEAR 
MAY REACH 129, UP 3 POINTS OVER 1959. 





SUPPLY MANAGEMENT WILL HIGHLIGHT ANNUAL MEETING OF 
NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS MEETING IN NEW ORLEANS. 
DEBATE SCHEDULED ON BASES AND QUOTAS. 





FREIGHT RATE INCREASES, RECENTLY APPROVED BY INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION, GENERALLY MEAN BOOST OF 
% TO 1 CENT PER HUNDRED POUNDS ON FARM PRODUCTS. 





PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS IN MONTH ENDING OCTOBER 15 
INCREASED 1 PER CENT, DUE PRIMARILY TO HIGHER 
PRICES FOR HOGS, EGGS, AND MILK. BEEF DECLINE. 
PARITY RATIO UP TO 81 COMPARED TO 79 LAST YEAR. 





PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF MILK PRODUCTS MAY HIT A NEW 
LOW THIS YEAR BUT NONFAT COULD SET RECORD, 
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In YOUR next issue! 


GOOD HERDSMANSHIP PAYS OFF .. . Don’t miss 
this Round Table feature, the third in the series. 
Five dairy farmers, whose herds last year av- 
eraged 14,834 pounds milk, 589 pounds fat, des- 
cribe their feeding and management practices. 

FEED MORE OFTEN — GET MORE MILK ... 
Here is a detailed report from Missouri which 
reveals that cows will produce more milk more 
efficiently when fed more often than the cus- 
tomary twice a day. 

BUILD AN EVERLASTING FEED MANGER ... 
New York dairymen learned from Danish visitors 
that the use of vitrified clay tile, laid over con- 
crete, will prevent erosion, corrosion, and de- 
struction of concrete; cows can “lick it clean.” 

AND MANY MORE... 
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Only on Jamesway’s 


VO MUIN WANG 


silo unloader 





§ 









WH Hil 


I ! Hi ATTA 


> 


wall is a 3-point suspension means the 
Jamesway Volumatic can’t cut any 
way but level even in hardpacked, 


frozen or fluff silage. 


Volumatic gives you high-volume 
throw-down (for 12 to 20-ft. silos) 
and it raises high up in the dome so 
you can fill your silo all the way. 

Power Circle drive — a positive 
sprocket and gear drive — never 
falters, never backs down. Doesn't 
depend upon silage surface for 
traction. 


& 


NON -TIP 
“ 3 POINT SUSPENSION 


(always cuts level) 


Ideal for high moisture corn. 
No drive wheel to stir up corn and 
speed spoilage. Positive traction 
with power circle drive. 


See your Jamesway dealer for 
TOP more information on the dependable, 
big-capacity Volumatic Silo Un- 
; CAPACIT fi ‘ loader, Or mai! the coupon below 
= Rracepete dca Shan? Jamesway franchises now available in 
some areas. Write for information. 


Q me fo B 


Milkers 














BUY NO 


Ww 
PAY LATER 
Ask for details 


caren FIRST IN POWER CHORING gareeee 
cl) Jamesway, fii 





Auger Cattle Feeder Bulk Milk Tanks Power Ventilation 


Oirvisiton OF ROCKWOOSD @ €O 
fort Athinsen, Wis. © lche Mh, Wis. © Artesia, Coll, 
FOR POULTRY e FOR DAIRY @ FOR LIVESTOCK 











JAMES MFC. CO., Dept. HD-110C, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Please send me free literature on the Jamesway Volumatic Silo Un- 
loader. Also include literature on the items I have checked below: 

(0 Sile Untooders [) Herringbone Milking Stolls [) Bulk Milk Tanks ([) Big Jim Sile System 
CD Cattle Feeders () Barn Cleaner [) Pipeline Milker 





Nome sasepnpUnEUSnUSnnoCnEtcnacISEEeanGRDEGe 


Address 


A 


peas 
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G. W. (Bill) Harrison (right) and Pete McMurphy, of Cam 


National Farm City Week 
November 18-24 





a FT oe 
~ A ad 


pbell’s Home & Auto Store, Woodward, Oklahoma. 


- 


“Thousands of extra miles a year on rugged 
roads tell us you cant beat Firestones! 


says G. W. (Bill) Harrison, Woodward, Okla- 
homa. “We found out how good Firestone truck 
tires are when I was first on the ‘rodeo circuit.’ 
Now we drive at least 50,000 miles a year—most 
of it on real rugged roads! That’s where Fire- 
stone tires really do their stuff. And, we can’t 
beat the service we get from Campbell’s, our 


” 


Firestone Dealer, either! 


Like Bill Harrison, you'll find Firestone truck 
tires deliver extra service at no extra cost! 


e FIRESTONE RUBBER-X, the longest wearing 
rubber ever used in Firestone truck tires, greatly 
prolongs tread life. 


e FIRESTONE SHOCK-FORTIFIED CORD gives 
you built-in stamina for top impact 
under roughest hauling conditions. 


resistance 


e FIRESTONE TRANSPORT TIRE: designed and 


e FIRESTONE ALL TRACTION TIRE: improved 
road mileage leader with top traction for feed lots, 
soft fields and lanes. 


e FIRESTONE SUPER ALL TRACTION TIRE: 
heavy duty, wide, extra deep tread for traction on 
highways or in mud or snow. 


Extra service at no extra cost—that’s the Firestone 
story over and over again! See your Firestone 
Dealer or Store about the complete line of Fire- 
stone farm tractor and implement tires, too. And 
remember, Firestone’s FREE NEW TRACTOR 
TIRE LOANER SERVICE keeps your equipment 
working during retreads and repairs. 


F re 
SAVE AND BE SURE 


with Firestone tires on all your wheels! 








j ive y axi sage ¢ —TRACTOR— TRUCK —car— 
built to give you m aximum mileage at minimum ae fae r “" - sehen 
cost on general farm hauling. Chempion® All Trection® Trection® 4 
westone TM 
CONVENIENT TERMS 





BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1960, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


Tune in 


Eyewitness to History every Friday evening, CBS Television Network. 














HOARO’S DAIRYMAN. 


Opinions, Brickbats, 
Bouquets... 


These columns are open to the readers 
of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expression 
of their opinion on ad subject, wheth- 
er radical or conservative, destructive or 
constructive, wise or foolish, critical or 
commendatory. Hoard’s Dairyman as- 
sumes no responsibility for opinions 
expressed. 





Crippled in lion’s den 


Now that our socialized agricul- 
ture is a proven failure and even 
the leftwingers, who did the so- 
cializing, also admit that it is, iet 
us again return to that time-tested 
method of personal enterprise guid- 
ed by the free market. 

I am well aware that for agri- 
culture the free market is a dead 
duck. But it did not die from nat- 
ural causes inherent in the free 
market. It was butchered by the 
social planners with socialized pro- 
duction which turns the free mar- 
ket into economic suicide. 

Let us admit that this personal 
enterprise and free market is the 
dog-eat-dog law of the jungle. It 
can be seen that socialized agricul- 
ture is even worse than this. Our 
government spends $250 million a 
year on gimmicks that help to in- 
crease production. 

While I pray for rain, it builds 
irrigation projects that add more 
farmers to compete against me. 
Our social planners add tax dollars 
to the things we buy so they can 
give farmers free lime and fertili- 
zer. This has increased production 
10 per cent or more. This increased 
production has not only built sur- 
pluses, it has cut farm income. 

Most economists agree that in 
the market place every 1 per cent 
of increase in production means a 
3 per cent decrease in price on the 
total production. Simple arithme- 
tic shows how the liberals cut farm 
income 30 per cent and created the 
farm problem. Now I do not even 
have a dog-eat-dog chance. Social- 
ized agriculture has made me a 
crippled hyena in a lion’s den 

The social planners also know 
that storing farm surpluses will 
not solve the farm problem which 
they created. This was only their 
method of postponing the day of 
reckoning until they were able to 
dump the whole mess into Ezra 
Benson's lap. Benson should be 
fired, not because he is not a good 
Secretary of Agriculture, but be- 
cause he allows them to use him 
as a scapegoat. 

Let us remember it is not the 
free market and personal enter- 
prise that have failed. It is social- 
ized agriculture that put the farm- 
er in the cost-price squeeze. 

Wisconsin WILLIAM HABLE 


‘|. . encourages you...” 


We here at the farm all agree 
that yours is the finest magazine 
available for us who are in the 
dairy business. I wish to congratu- 
late you on a fine job and hope in 
some small way this encourages 
you to continue to keep your high 
standard of excellent farm report- 
ing in the future. 


New York EpwIn K. Corey, Jr. 


Need uniform code 


I think the subject of Mr. Reed- 
er’s article, “Can Michigan make 
sense of milk inspection?” needs a 
lot of public discussion as it is 
getting worse as times goes on. 

I have a small herd of cows. I 
also do a lot of building in this 
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small rural community and have 
built several dairy setups. Am 
building one now. 

When I was getting my own 
dairy barn ready the health de- 
partment inspectors informed me 
as to how I would have to fix my 
well. Then the fieldman for the 
milk handler came along and said 
that if I would do certain things 
it would pass. What the fieldman 
told me to do was a lot less than 
the inspector told me to do. So, I 
began to wonder who was running 
the health department. 

Then on this plant I am now 
building for this party we got a 
set of specifications from the health 
department. They sell to a differ- 
ent handler than I and this handler 
has two fieldmen who visit the 
place separately. One will say things 
have to be done this way. Then 
the other will come and say it 
isn’t necessary to do that at all. 

So, again, we wonder who is run- 
ning the health department. Of 
course, these two handlers are in 
different milksheds and are under 
different health departments. 

I think, as all the producers do 
that I talk to, that we should have 
a uniform rule, at least state-wide 
under national recommendations and 
have state inspectors. I think it 
we get enough comment, we will 
start a movement that will get 
some results. 


Kansas Cuas. A. KNIGHT 


Rotate milk inspectors 


One inspector for each milk area 
could be a little Caesar. There 
would be no one to follow up the 
easy, lazy type inspector, or the 
dictator type. 

We cannot get enough inspec- 


tion on food handling. If we would 
get a set of rules to govern all 
milk products in each state — a 
uniform inspection — by calling in 
all responsible people together with 
all sanitarian organizations, we 
would have all the people who 
know the problems in a group to 
make a sensible approach. 

All areas should be covered by 
rotating inspectors, never the same 
man im one area for too long. 

Pennsylvania 

HERMAN ESSELMAN 
P.S. — By “responsible people” I 
mean state, county, city, and local 
health officers, not federal. 


Cost of milk hauling 


Earlier this year letters appeared 
regarding transferring costs of 
hauling bulk milk from the pro- 
ducer to the processor. These let- 
ters pointed out that bulk milk is 
weighed at the farm, that it loses 
its identity when it gets on the 
truck, and that it is therefore the 
dairy’s milk. For this reason the 
dairy should pay the hauling. 

On our Racine (Wis.) market 
these hauling costs are now be- 
ing borne by the dairy. Hauling is 
done by independent truckers. They 
receive their hauling check from 
the dairy. No hauling charge for 
this purpose is made against the 
producer’s milk check. 

As a result, the dairy pays no 
bulk premium to the producer. The 
net result is that his bulk premium 
is actually getting his milk hauled 
without charge. The bulk premium 
is free hauling. 

Wisconsin LYNN E. STALBAUM 


Secretary-treasurer 
Racine Milk Producers 


Tractor advantage 


Both tractors and horses have 
advantages and disadvantages. Trac- 
tors and horses are subject to 
perishment. Tractors require cost- 
ly repairs, but a tractor can be 
operated day and night when 
necessary and requires fuel and oil 
only while it is in operation. When 
a season’s tilling and harvesting 
are complete the tractor is stored 
away and needs no care until it is 
needed next season. When needed, 
it is ready to roll day and night. 

A horse is subject to injuries, 
sickness, and death. A tractor can 
be repaired and not much time is 
lost in repairing it. But an in- 
jured or sick horse cannot be 
worked until nature heals it. Un- 
less a horse has received proper 
care during the idle season of the 
year, the horse is not ready for 
work when needed, and must be 
gradually “toughened in.” 

It is not necessary for the con- 
servative farmer to spend much 
money on expensive farm imple- 
ments. Implement dealers have their 
yards filled with used farm imple- 
ments that can be repaired by the 
farmer. 


Wisconsin CHas, BEAULIEU 


Courting every day 


Horace William Fenton’s (of 
Missouri) suggestion of three horses 
on every farm has merit for his 
section of the country but may not 
meet the needs of other areas. 

He mentions farms that are 
heavily in debt that do not have 
horses and those in the black that 
do have horses. He is likely to 
find good managers on those farms 
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that are paid for and out of debt. 
But those good managers have good 
wives that will do with what they 
have until they can afford luxuries. 
There is nothing that will help 
a man more than a good wife, be 
it farm, city, jungle, or mountains. 
My wife has never worked in the 
field with me but she has managed 
the home and the books. After 38 
years of married life with her, I’m 
still courting her hard every day. 
Arizona A. J. MACKEY 


“As long as | can read” 


Let me express great admiration 
for your magazine. Your staff must 
certainly consist of people whom 
it would be a pleasure to know 
personally. Here’s one subscriber 
who'll be with you as long as I 
can read! Thanks a million for all 
the ideas which have already richly 
repaid the cost of the subscription. 

Pennsylvania EUGENE SELLERS 


“For ringworm...” 


Regarding ringworm on calves 
in the September 25 issue. The 
University of Missouri has been 
very successful with Captan (the 
garden fungicide) in controlling 
ringworm. But keep it away from 
mucous membranes. A treatment 
or two controls it. 


Missouri JOHN STETTLER 


For ringworm I have been using 
clear sheep dip applied with a 
paint brush (putting plenty on). 
In a short time (15 to 20 minutes) 
it starts to swell. One application 
has been all that was necessary. 

Wisconsin CLARE O. BRYCE 





Produce more milk 


at less cost 
with ROTATIONAL GRAZING 
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Get this free booklet 


and save up to 36¢ per cwt. 
on milk production. 


Here's proof that fencing can be a profitable farm tool. Your USS American Fence dealer 
has a series of new folders that prove fencing can cut costs .. . build profits .. . make 
you a more efficient, more successful farmer. They're yours free. Just stop in where you 
see the new blue-and-white sign. 

And while you're there, get filled in on USS American Fence. It's engineered extra- 
strong. Specially selected high strength steel wires and built-in weather crimps act 
as a series of springs to hold your fence taut and true under all conditions. Perfectly 
wrapped hinge joints permit the fence to flex, not distort, when livestock crowd it. 

Erect this American Fence on American Steel Posts, rolled out of tough, new billet 
steel that won't snap off and you've got a combination that can't ae 
be beat. Weather won't bother it and neither will the most ram- 
bunctious livestock. 

See your USS American Fence dealer soon. Look for the blue- 
and-white sign. American Steel & Wire, 614 Superior Ave., N.W., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 





USS and American are registered trademarks 


This mark tells you a product 
is made of steel. Look for it 
on the products you buy. 





American Steel & Wire 
Division of 
United States Steel 
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sion factors for 305-day production 





records: 

Age Ayrshire Brown Swiss Guernsey 

1-9 1.36 1.48 1.31 

20 1.30 1.45 1.24 

23 1.27 1.41 1.21 

24 124 1.3 1.18 

29 1.21 1.29 1.15 

30 1.18 1.23 1.12 

; 33 1.15 119 1.09 

36 1.13 1.16 1.08 

3-9 1.12 1.13 1.07 

$B He 

" 1. 

Unless you know the age of the cow, the number of +6 1.06 1.07 1.04 

days milked, the times milked daily, and how she 5 ee ee} | 

was fed and cared for, you can easily be misled. 55 Lon ior 100 

6-0 1100 1.00 1,00 

2) 1.00 1.00 1.00 

3 ow @ 

by C. W. Nibler 10-0 1.08 1.02 1.04 

110 104 1.04 1.06 

12-0 1.06 1.06 1.08 

13-0 1.07 1.08 1:10 

14-0 1.09 1.10 1.12 

HICH of the two Holsteins record is more impressive than a useful in comparing records made Milking 
whose production records 2x record. by cows of different ages. Age Molsteta Serthere 

are listed below has the best 





When milk and butterfat records 





> 
mw. 
Ni |8 


For example, Cow B, a Holstein, 1-9 1.37 1.47 
set of records? of cows are appraised, factors such at the age of 2 years and 5 months, 23 . 124 S| 
Cow A as feeding and management can- produced on twice-a-day milking 2-6 1.24 1.21 1.30 
Age Days Milk Fat not be standardized. Then it be- 12,985 pounds milk and 483 pounds 33 eT 3 12 
2 yee. 2° mos, 3x 305 15.644 582 comes a matter of using good judg- of butterfat. To convert this to a 3 1.15 1.12 1.21 
5) mos x et ; ‘ iej ry 
6}. 1 mo. 3x 308 16322 $9) | ‘ment in appraising records where = mature equivalent record, the rec- 39 Vag re +2 
Her daughter's record— cows. are fed and managed under ord would be multiplied by the con- 40 1.08 1.06 1.13 
S yrs. 6 mos. 3x 365 20,761 804 varying conditions. version factor 1.25. Thus the ma- 3 yt | i 
Cow B Although corrective factors have ture equivalent record would be 4-9 1.03 1.03 1.09 
Jr. 2 yr. old 2x 305 «= 12.985 = 483—S ss not been worked out for the chang- 16,231 pounds of milk and 604 re} t .? yt 
Sr. 4 yr. old 2x 305 16,202 605 - - 5-3 1.02 1.01 1.06 
Mature 2x : 14.200 513 ing weather, feed and management, pounds butterfat. 56 1.93 2.01 1 oe 
H ter's d— iti —— : : ; i 
“ME : ae oe 504 condition of the cow at calving This does not mean that Cow B 60 1.00 1:00 101 
time, or length of the dry period, will produce exactly that amount TH 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Dollars to doughnuts, if you were one can adjust records for age, of milk and butterfat when she is 3 % . 7 
buying these two cows, you would times milked daily, length of rec- 6 to 8 years old. It does mean, 10-0 1.04 1.04 1.04 
be willing to shell out more dol- ord, and other factors that affect however, that when enough records <S is re 13 
lars for Cow A than for Cow B. or influence a record. from Holstein cows 2 years and 5 13-0 1.12 1.10 1.10 
It certainly appears as if Cow A Let us take a look at the differ- months old are averaged, the con- 14-0 1.15 1.12 


has been the better producer. Would 


you be surprised to know that Cows see what adjustment factors are or an increase of 25 per cent. daily. Numerous studies have been 
A and B are one and the same an- available for standardization: Detailed tables of conversion fac- made, and much evidence has been 
imal? Records are made and can Correction for age. Usually tors for age are published for our collected, which shows cows milked 


be expressed in different ways. 


Usually a 365-day record looks bet- increase in production until they tremely helpful in standardizing duce more than cows milked twice. 
ter than a 305-day record; a 3x are 6 to 8 years old. Studies of records for comparison purposes A 2-year-old cow will produce 
"li aetien ‘tn nineiie deinen ob thousands of records have provided Following is a condensation of the about 20 per cent more milk if she 


the University of Nebraska 


ent factors that affect records and 


cows, depending upon their breed, 


age conversion . factors extremely 


version factor for maturity is 1.25, 


use and convenience, and are ex- 


detailed table showing age conver- 


Correction for times 


milked 


three or four times daily will pro- 


is milked three times a day 


than 











— | Compare the 
difference in 
__ Milking Parlors 


Here are just a few of the important and 
exclusive advantages you'll enjoy with a 
Cray “cow-a-minute” Herringbone Parlor. 
@ Heavier, high carbon steel for 
strength. Stainless steel, welded 
joints 
@ Electro-galvanized (not painted) for 
protection from rust and corrosion 
@ Better cow fit. Stalls are shaped for 
cow comfort. No sharp corners to 
cause bruises 
@ Exclusive non-clogging feed chutes 
and largest feed pans on the market 
@ Posts have durable, stainless steel! 
sleeves where they enter concrete 
@ Entrance, exit gates operate easily, 
feature double strength construction 


@ Easier to clean. Few obstructions. 
Convenient, full-length drain 


Planning to modernize your milking set- 
up? See your nearby Cray Dealer . . . or 
mail the coupon today! 








CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
1102 Olive Street, Cedar Falls, lowe 


Please send free planning booklets on 
— Cattle Feeder [Milking Parlor () Crop Drier 

















[) Barn Cleaner [) Sile Unioader 0) Heg Equipment 

Name__ ow ees — 

Address petites — 
Corn and Hay Driers Barn Cleaners Milking Parlor Stalls Silo Unioaders | City State 
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if she is milked twice a day; when 
she is a 3-year-old, she produces 
about 17 per cent more; and at 4 
years and over, she produces about 
15 per cent more. 

For Cow A, it is easy to convert 
her 22-year-old 3x record to a 2x 
record by multiplying 15,644 pounds 
milk and 582 pounds butterfat by 
83, resulting in 12,985 pounds milk 
and 483 pounds butterfat. Conver- 
sion factors are available for chang- 
ing records to twice-a-day milking 
for cows milked 3 or 4 times daily. 

Table below shows conversion 
factors for reducing 305-day rec- 
ords to a twice-a-day milking basis 
for cows milked 3 times a day. 


Conversion factors 


No. of 2te3 Ste4 4 years 
days milked years years of age 
(3x daily) of age otage and over 
5 to : 0.99 0.99 0.99 
16 to ; 98 99 
26 to 3: 98 
Bto « 97 
to 5 97 
to 6 96 
Sto 7 % 
to 
to 
to 
to 
5 to 
5 to 
5 to 
to 
5 to 
to 
to 
5 to 
to 3 
to 3 
216 to 
5 to 3 
> to : 
to 
to 
to 277 
5 to ; 
86 to 295 S4 
5 to 306 83 


neeny peewee eziceis RRBEE LRRES SER 
nee Reece Seixisis BRESR RRRRS SBE 


Correction for length of lacta- 
tion. The length of a cow’s lac- 
tation varies because of many fac- 
tors. Short lactations, less than 
305 days, may be due to breeding 
the cow too soon after calving, 
lack of persistency due to inheri- 
tance, sickness of the cow, the use 
of poor milking practices, lack of 
feed, or the use of poor-quality 
feeds, or the lactation may be a 
short one due to no obvious reason. 

If the cow fails to milk 305 days, 
her record is counted as complete. 
If the cow dies before she has com- 
pleted 305 days of milk production 
and for some reason you would 
like to project her record to 3065 
days, the following factors are 
available: 


Days milked 


™ 
3 
5 


SRARHRAES 


For example: A cow in 200 days 
produced 7,600 pounds of milk and 
320 pounds of butterfat, then died 
or was sold. You are interested in 
knowing what she might have pro- 
duced in 305 days. Therefore, 7,- 
600 and 320 are multiplied by 1.301 
and become 9,888 pounds milk and 
416 pounds of butterfat. These 
figures would not be considered 
official in any way, but might be 
useful. 

To convert records completed be- 


RESEARCH FARM 


“We had to work hard to make 
both ends meat.” 


tween 306 and 365 days to 305- 
day records, the’ table below is 
very useful: 

_Length of record 


Factor 


(Days) 


306-320 977 
321-335 940 
336-350 910 
351-364 330 
365 850 


Converting to fat-corrected milk. 
The food value of milk depends 
upon all the solids in milk includ- 
ing protein, mineral, milk. sugar, 
and fat. To compare milk produc- 
tion from different animals where 
butterfat content varies, it is pos- 
sible to use 4 per cent fat-correct- 
ed milk. The formula for fat-cor- 
rected milk (FCM) is as follows: 


4x pounds of miik, plus 15 x pounds 
of butterfat 


OAV, i ee <i ee <1 > De ao 8 


Below is an example of how this 
conversion can be used: 
Cow A produced 11,200 pounds of 
milk and 380 pounds butterfat. 
11,200 x 4 + 15 x 380 = 10,180 
pounds F.C.M. 
Cow B produced 8,700 pounds milk 
and 417 pounds butterfat. 
8,700 x 4 + 15 x 417 = 9,735 
pounds F.C.M. 


The production records of cows 
are affected in many ways. Some 
day research workers will dev’ :op 
conversion factors to beiter help 
us appraise our levels of feeding 
and management. It is known that 
if a cow carries a calf 250 days or 
more during her lactation, her pro- 
duction will be less than if she 
carries a calf less than 150 days. 


The length of the dry period af- 
fects production records. A cow 
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dry 1 to 4 weeks may produce 20 
to 40 pounds less butterfat than 
if she were dry more than 11 
weeks. As the length of the dry 
period affects production, so does 
the condition of the cow at fresh- 
ening time. Cows and heifers in 
excellent condition at freshening 
time may produce 26 to 35 more 
pounds butterfat than cows or heif- 
ers in only fair condition. There- 
fore, the combination of all three 
factors such as days carried calf, 
length of dry period, and condition 
of cow or heifer at freshening 
time could have a very appreciable 
effect upon the records. 

As more production records are 
kept, it behooves every dairy farm- 
er to become better acquainted 
with the factors that affect records. 


the RIGEIT opulk tank 
for you 


MUELLER 


PAUL MUELLER COMPANY 
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Read this Prag. 
and give thanks 


Farming in 


communist Germany .. . 
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. » » means to live in constant fear. Here is a firsthand report of a farmer 
who failed to satisfy the communists, was jailed twice, tried to escape, and 


RE you fretting about the high cost of 
Aine? The low price of milk? The poor 
parts service of your machinery dealer? 
There are lots of things to stew and fret 
about when you operate a dairy farm. 
Read this article which I have translated 
from a German paper. When you have fin- 
ished step outside your home, take a good 
look at the peaceful, free land which is yours, 
the handsome cattle which are yours, and say 
quietly, very quietly, “Thank you, Lord, for 
allowing me to be a farmer in America.” 


Translation from the 
DEUTSCHE ZEITUNG 
Cologne, West Germany 


My brother-in-law had a farm of 15 hec- 
tares [36 acres] and, in 1938, he bought an- 
other 100 morgen [96 acres] for his children. 
However, that land turned out to be old for- 
est ground, quite sandy, and full of old roots 
and, in 1945, when all farms were incorporat- 
ed in the production assessment plan, he could 
not supply his quota. 

“They” gave him one year in jail and a 
fine of 2,000 marks on the ground that he 
failed to supply his share of the program. 
Naturally, with my brother-in-law in jail, the 
farm went from bad to worse and produced 


then was imprisoned again. This is a Thanksgiving story for every American. 


by Fred £. Broth 


still less. In 1949, he got another year in jail 
and, this time, a penalty of 5,000 marks. 


Last year the community council came up 
with the demand that my brother - in-law 
should be deprived of his farming rights and 
that the property should be nationalized and 
incorporated in the L.P.G. [Agricultural Pro- 
duction Cooperative]. 

Actually, my brother-in-law had made ap- 
plication for admission into the L.P.G. at an 
earlier date since, under prevailing circum- 
stances, he could not make a living on his 
farm. But that time his application was de- 
nied with the motivation that he was “an en- 
emy of the people, a saboteur, a kulak.” 


The meeting of the community council was 
called expressly for the purpose of consider- 
ing his case but, to make it appear as a reg- 
ular session, “they” also put some “sundry 
matter” on the agenda. 


“Sins” against the state... 


Well, there he was, confronting his accus- 
ers, listening to all the “sins” against the 
state which he had committed; being shown 
figures on milk, meat, wool, and grain that 
he was supposed to and did not deliver; being 
accused of the “crime” of still operating his 
farm with horses. 


The comrade-manager of the M.T.S. [Ma- 
chine and Tractor Station] got up and de- 
manded that the peoples’ representative should 
divest the farmer Brandt — that’s my broth- 
er-in-law — of the right of agricultural ex- 
ploitation. “Brandt,” he said, “is a disgrace 
to our farming community.” 

But just then one of the council members 
got up and said, “No, Brandt is a hard work- 
er and a damned good farmer and, further- 
more, he is 63 years old. To deprive him of 
his right to farm would be something we all 
would be ashamed of for the rest of our lives.” 

Then the chairman of the L.P.G. got up and 
proclaimed, “All right, but Brandt must enter 
the L.P.G. today and all personal enmity will 
be forgotten. If not, he loses his farming 
license.” 

But my brother-in-law, the old mulehead, 
said, “No.” If that was the price they wanted 
him to pay, he wouldn’t do it. Not just then, 
anyway. At least they should listen to what 
he had to say. Then the whole council got up 
and asked that he should be heard. 

My brother-in-law stood in front of them 
and declared, “Dear neighbors,” he said, “I 
am not a stranger to you and you all know 
that I have done my very best. I wanted my 
children to have (Turn to page 1148) 















SILAGE STORES WELL 
IN PLASTIC BAGS 


A unique method of storing silage and 
high-moisture grain — in plastic bags — has 
been successfully accomplished in studies at 
the University of Missouri. 

One hundred pounds of corn or sorghum 
silage, or high-moisture grain were packed 
into polyethylene tubing and the ends secure- 
ly tied to make an airtight container. The 
bags were stacked in a convenient outside 
place for later feeding trials. 

The feeding trials indicated that silage 
made in plastic bags is highly palatable and 
readily consumed by livestock. 

Good fermentation occurs, with the desir- 


me +2 


able lactic acid being the predominant type 
formed. There was also satisfactory preser- 
vation of beta-carotene — a substance con- 
verted to vitamin A by animals. 

Other tests showed that high - moisture 
grain of milo sorghum could be stored in 
plastic as effectively as either dry or high- 
moisture milo grain stored in any other way. 

The researchers feel that the plastic bags 
have the following future possibilities: 

1. They will allow the feed industry to 
market silage and high-moisture grain in the 
same way that dry feed is now marketed. 

2. The bags will provide farmers lacking 
silo facilities a method of storing silage. 

3. They will give swine producers a way 
to store small quantities of 
hogs eat only small amounts, 


~ ea 
suage, 


RULES FOR 
SECURITY 


With living costs at an all-time high, the 
term “security” becomes more significant. 
More money is needed now than was needed a 
few years ago. 

It is a good idea to stop and reflect, from 
time to time, what your own requirements for 
security are. If a financial emergency arises, 
you will be better able to cope with it. 

The 10 major requirements for security: 

1. An up-to-date will. 

2. Sufficient property insurance on build- 
ings and equipment, and adequate personal 
liability insurance. 

3. Protection against possible financial dif- 
ficulties caused by serious illness. 

4. Regular medical checkups. 

5. Sufficient life insurance to pay off all 
your debts, to pay estate taxes, if any, and 
to keep your family going. 

6. Living within your means and keeping 
your debt load within safe limits. 


7. Adequate arrangements for your chil- 
dren's education. 
8. Provisions for retirement. 


9. Sufficient 
cident, and fire. 
10. A reasonably liquid reserve for contin- 


safeguards against theft, ac- 


gencies in the form of a savings account, 
bonds, life insurance cash values, and so forth. 

You may not be able to find answers to all 
these questions in one place. Insurance agen- 
cies, banks, and especially their trust depart- 
ments, and others may be able to advise on 
many of these questions, 


VIRUS CAUSES 
CATTLE WARTS 


Common warts on cattle are caused by a 
virus and are spread from infected to wart- 
free cattle, but not to man or other animals. 

As a rule, calves and yearlings are more 
susceptible to warts than are older cattle. 
Many small warts or a few large ones may 
weaken young cattle and actually slow down 
their growth. On young cattle, warts are apt 
to appear on the head, neck, and shoulders 
while on cows, they frequently occur on the 
udder and teats. 

Warts usually disappear naturally without 
treatment as animals mature. If you wish to 
treat infected cattle, you can tie off warts, 
apply medications, or ask your veterinarian 
to vaccinate. Remove warts that have small 
bases by tying sterile cotton thread tightly 
around the base of each. 

Daily applications of glacial acetic acid or 
tincture of iodine may destroy small warts. 
Before applying acid, protect healthy skin 
around warts with vaseline or lard. 

Apply castor oil daily to small warts on 
the udder. 

Your veterinarian can vaccinate the seri- 
ously affected animals to remove warts and 
the healthy animals to prevent warts. Above 
all, practice a good sanitation program. 


HAY BISCUITS 
SHOW PROMISE 


“Meal-size chunks” is one of the newest 
ideas in hay baling and proved practical in 
tests conducted at the University of Minne- 
sota last year (Hoard’s Dairyman, February 
10, 1960, ““Baler makes 12-inch ‘hay biscuit’ ’’). 

According to Minnesota engineer, John 
Strait, advantages of the small bales included 
mow drying without stacking. The small bales 
can be dropped into the mow. Hay in small 
bales has almost twice as much exposed area 
per pound of hay as in conventional bales. 

In the Minnesota tests, mowing was timed 
to save leaves. Crushing or crimping speeded 
drying. Raking started when the hay had 50 
per cent moisture. Baling at 30 to 35 per 
cent moisture resulted in good-quality hay 
even when the drying was done in rainy 
weather with unheated air, although longer 
drying was needed. 

Engineers had no difficulty making the 
small bales, even with alfalfa averaging 35 
per cent moisture. A conventional baler was 
modified by changing the size of the bale 
chamber and installing a new plunger. Two 
twine ties were used, but it is believed that 
one twine tie would prove practical on the 
small bales. 





Along with fluid milk and ice cream, count 
cottage cheese and chocolate milk high on the 
dairy foods hit parade. Cottage cheese matched 
its all time high consumption rate of 5.2 
pounds per person. Per capita consumption of 
chocolate milk rose to 3.9 quarts during 1959. 
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id research notes for the dairyman 


ELECTRICITY 
SEPARATES SEEDS 


Because crop seeds and weed seeds conduct 
an electrical charge at varying rates, it is 
possible to improve on the seed cleaning meth- 
ods and machines now in common use. 

This can be done by using an electrostatic 
seed separator developed at Oregon State 
College, according to Jesse Harmond, in charge 
of small seed harvesting and processing re- 
search for U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Some 150 kinds of agricultural seeds are 
produced in the United States with an annual 
value of more than $300 million. This does 
not include vegetable and flower seeds. 

Screening, used in many seed separators, 
does a poor job of sorting mixtures of crop 
seeds that are almost identical in size and 
shape, In the electrostatic separator, seeds 
pass through a high-voltage electric field, are 
charged and separated according to their 
electrical conductivities, 


LAGOONS FOR 
MANURE DISPOSAL 


The lagoon system of disposing of manure 
on farms where hogs are fed in confinement 
is in use on 50 Missouri farms where obser- 
vations have been made by University of Mis- 
souri agricultural engineers. From these ob- 
servations, Ralph Ricketts, extension agricul- 
tural engineer, said tentative specifications 
can be made as follows: 

1. Depth three feet. 

2. Size equal to the feed floor. 

3. Location next to the feed floor on the 
south side or 200 to 300 feet away and con- 
nected by a 6- to 8-inch tile. 

4. A minimum of 500 feet from the dwell- 
ing in a direction other than prevailing winds. 

Out of the 50 farmers using lagoons, Rick- 
etts said that only two reported dissatisfac- 
tion. Almost all say there was some odor 
problem, but not too objectionable except on 
days of high humidity. 

The fly problem is practically eliminated. 
Mosquitoes are not a problem. Cleaning is 
not required as often as the agricultural en- 
gineers anticipated. Most lagoons are con- 
structed with 2 to 3 hours’ work with a bull- 
dozer. The cost is not great. If the lagoons 
prove unsatisfactory, they can be eliminated 
by pushing dirt back into them. 

Recently a lagoon system was installed at 
the dairy farm research unit operated by a 
commercial feed company in Missouri. 





EA 79 years ago... 


Between the sour cheese that does not 
leak and the soft, puffy one that wob- 
bles all around the shelves and crawls 
out of the box, give us the sour one 
though it is a dreadful choice. There is 
a ghost of a chance for the sour cheese 
to improve — the other has started to 
rot and can’t be stopped. 


UW Artefaad. 
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lf you have 
to buy hay... 


. .. look for softness, early cutting, leafiness, 
and a clean smell, say those dairymen 

who buy a lot of hay. But these signs of 
quality are no guarantee. When 

hay turns out poor, feed more grain. 


by Norman Reeder 


large part, of their feed select hay? Do 
they have a sure-fire formula to tell 
which hays pack superior milk-making power? 

We put these questions to three large volume 
dairymen who buy hundreds of tons of hay 
every year. All three have several years of ex- 
perience. All get high production. These are 
dairymen we consulted and what they told us: 

Oscar Flower is manager and part owner of 
a 700-cow herd in California who depends en- 
tirely on alfalfa for roughage and buys every 
mouthful of feed for his cows. He feeds green 
chopped alfalfa nine months of the year, dry 
hay from the bale during three winter months. 
His herd average on DHIA test is 553 pounds 
butterfat. These are his comments: 

“I buy hay that smells good, is clean, leafy, 
and feels soft. I find that production per cow 
is always better and usually cheaper on first- 
cutting hay. My second choice is the last cut- 
ting, which here in the Antelope Valley is the 
sixth. It is little more than a clipping. 

“In this area nearly all dairymen know which 
areas grow the best hay and a lot of us know 
which ranches produce top hay by having fed 
it. When I am buying hay for milk, I keep 
this in mind. 

“But sometimes I’ve been fooled. The best 
judge of hay is the cow. If cows won’t eat it 


without being forced to from hunger, they won’t hay a year to supplement their home-grown 
milk well on that hay.” feed. In summer the Cooks feed haylage from 

In Wisconsin we consulted Kervyn Link who a 20- by 50-foot glass-lined silo which they fill 
milks around 250 cows, depends almost entirely three times with alfalfa-brome meadow crop. 
on hay for winter roughage, and buys about In the winter feeding period, cows get all the 
half of his supply. Link’s milk sales indicate corn silage they will eat. Throughout the year 
production is running well above 400 pounds their cows have free access to hay at racks in 
butterfat per cow. He told us: the yard. They eat 10 to 12 pounds of hay 

“For cows in miJk I am willing to pay top per cow daily. 
prices for crimped bud-stage alfalfa or hay 
showing very few blossoms. I buy first, second, 
and third cuttings. In this area the second and 
third cuttings are usually the best because of 
rain damage and too much maturity with first 
cuttings. I prefer hay that is not baled too dry, 
even if it is a little musty. 

“I am building more hay storage so I can 
stockpile good hay whenever I get a chance to 
buy it, and I’m sure this investment will pay 


He do those dairymen who buy all, or a 





STOCKPILE OF GOOD HAY is the key to sustained high milk yield at Janeland 
Farms where DHIA average last year on nearly 200 head was 499 pounds butterfat. 


“Even on this small amount, we lose produc- 
tion when hay quality is off,” Cook says. “We 
try to buy only hay that is cut young, crimped 
for quick curing, and of good color. Soft, fine- 
stemmed hay, not too dry when baled and with- 
out rain damage is what we look for. Most of 
the hay we buy is second cutting, but we take 
first cuttings when we find some cut young 
enough to be soft and leafy. 


. ; : “Our cows leave a lot of stems in the feeding 
ff in higher production from th is. I p - ; - 
eatoer afford he pay $30 for iit tame Goeth $10 racks unless hay is of highest quality. Norm- 
or $15 a ton for r hay.” » ally the wiste runs about 25 per cent.” 


When we stopped at Janeland Farms in 
Michigan, owned and operated by Jim Cook and , 
his expert herdswoman wife, Dora, they had The reports of these dairymen check closely 
just received their annual DHIA report on the With what dairy scientists have been telling us 
herd. Production per cow averaged exactly 499 about forage quality. All three emphasize early 
COWS TELL YOU value of hay by amount Pounds of butterfat. That day they were milk- cutting. They want soft hays that cows eat 
they eat. If it is highly digestible, rich ing 190 cows with several heifers to add this with relish. And with all their experience, they 
in energy, they take more and waste less. fall. The Cooks buy 20,000 to 30,000 bales of don’t claim to score 


How cows judge hay... 





(Turn to page 1153) 
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CLEANING MACHINERY can be speeded by use 
of compressed air. Small size of pump and motor 
permit mounting on base for use as portable unit. 





HOARD'S DAIRY MAN 


DIAPHRAGM-TYPE PUMP supplies air to op- 
erate spray gun for painting. A fractional horse- 
power electric motor is usual source of power. 





‘ ae gah 

SPARK PLUG TYPE TIRE PUMP with adapters 
for various spark plug openings. Gauge shows air 
pressure in tire. No storage tank is required 


ad . - +f 3% ms OS 


PORTABLE TANK can be filled from compressor 
and carried to field; handy in case of flat tire. 





How to... 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


select right air compressor 


Consider carefully all uses to which you will put the 


unit. To get full benefit, be sure your 


compressor has adequate pressure and volume. 


by Melvin €. Long 


ated a need for some sort of air com- 

pressing equipmert on most farms. [f 
you are planning to purchase a compressor, 
here are some of the items to consider. 

Once you have a compressor, you will find 
that compressed air has several uses besides 
inflating tires. For example, painting, clean- 
ing, and greasing of your machinery can all 
be speeded by the use of compressed air. 

The most important point to remember 
here, however, is to be sure that your com- 
pressor has enough capacity. In addition to 
pressure (pounds per square inch), the com- 
pressor must also supply adequate volume 
(cubic feet per minute), if you are to receive 
the full benefits of this labor saver. 

Since the higher volume outfits are more 
expensive, many purchasers are tempted to 
purchase a unit that proves to be too small. 
So, carefully check the possible uses you have 
for compressed air, and then balance these 
labor savings against first cost of the unit. 


R ated a need £ farm equipment has cre- 


Terms to remember... 


When you start investigating the various 
types and makes of compressors, you prob- 
ably will discover some unfamiliar terms. An 
understanding of some of these terms will 
help you to compare the value of the various 
units available. 

1. Single-stage compressor. This is a pis- 
ton-type compressor of one or more cylinders 
in which the air is compressed from atmos- 
phere pressure to the final desired pressure. 


2. Two-stage compressor. A _ piston-type 
compressor of two or more cylinders. The 
larger one is the first-stage or low-pressure 
cylinder. The smaller one is the second-stage 
or high-pressure cylinder. The air that is 
compressed by the low-pressure cylinder is 
routed to the high-pressure cylinder for fur- 
ther compressing. 

The cylinders are sized so that one-half 
the total work is done by each. For pres- 
sures above 80 psi (pounds per square inch), 
a two-stage unit is more efficient and more 
economical to operate. 

3. Piston displacement. This is the volume 
swept through per minute by the first-stage 
cylinder or cylinders. It is equal to the pis- 
ton area times the stroke, times the number 
of revolutions per minute. This term is used 
by most manufacturers to rate machines. 

4. Actual air. The actual or useful air is 
the amount of air per minute actually de- 
livered by the unit. It is less than the pis- 
ton displacement because of leakage past the 
piston, losses in the valves, and expansion 
due to heat. Actual air, in cfm (cubic feet 
per minute), is the air that is available for 
doing useful work. This value is one that 
should be compared among the various com- 
pressors under consideration 

5. Volumetric efficiency. This value equals 
the piston displacement divided by the actual 
air. It is a measure of the efficiency of com- 


pressor — another useful comparison among 
various compressors. 


Types of compressors . . . 


In general, the volume of air that you will 
need determines the price of the unit. Con- 
sider your needs and select the type coin- 
pressor that best suits these needs. 

1. Spark-plug tire pump. This inexpensive 
device can be attached to any gasoline en- 
gine of two or more cylinders by removing 
one spark plug and screwing the pump con- 
nection into the spark plug opening of the 
engine. The engine is operated at slow idle. 

These units deliver only clean air, not gas- 
oline, exhaust gas, or oil vapor. Generally, 
they are used only for tire inflation. The 
hose is attached directly to the tire valve 
stem; no pressure storage tank is used. These 
pumps have a rather low capacity. For in- 
stance, one such unit requires five minutes 
to inflate a regular automobile tire. How- 
ever, this is still better than using a hand 
tire pump. Maximum pressure capacity is 
about 75 to 80 psi. 

2. Diaphragm-type pump. A flexible dia- 
phragm is used to produce a pumping action. 
A fractional-horsepower electric motor is the 
usual power source. The small size and light 
weight of the diaphragm pump and motor 
permit them to be mounted on a small base, 
fitted with a handle, and used as a conven- 
ient portable unit. 

An average unit will deliver 21% cfm at 25 
psi. Pressures of 40 to 45 psi can be pro- 
duced, but volume of air delivered is reduced. 

Normally, these units are not fitted with a 
storage tank. The pump is operated contin- 
uously and a bypass valve arrangement un- 
loads the pump when the output air is not 
being used. 

3. Piston-type pump. One or more recipro- 
cating pistons are used to compress the air. 
This type pump is used if pressures of 50 
psi and above are required. By using sev- 
eral cylinders, and arranging them in stages, 
it is possible to obtain almost any desired 
combination of pressure and free air capacity. 

Usually, a storage tank is used with this 
type pump. One of two type controls may 
be used to regulate air pressure. An auto- 
matic start-and-stop control is used when 
the demand for compressed air is varied or 
infrequent. Switches with various cut-in and 
cut-out pressures are available for different 
requirements. This type control is used where 
it is convenient to start and stop the motor. 

An unloader is used where it is not prac- 
tical to start and stop the motor during op- 
eration. The motor runs continuously. How- 
ever, when the pressure in the storage tank 
reaches a pre-set value, the unloader valve 
holds open the intake valve of the compres- 
sor, allowing the compressor tu run idle. This 
type control is used with a gasoline engine- 
driven compressor. 


Some compressors are (Turn to page 1171) 
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2nd Round Table feature 
We raise heifers 


on contract 


Keeping young calves healthy is major 
problem. Minimum number needed varies 
from 50 to 300, depending on area 
and the equipment available. 


“We just start the 
calves, around 
3,600 per year.” 


Ross Reed, Artesia, Calif, 
pays a premium for arti- 
ficially-sired calves; de- 
mand greater than supply. 





“Should be more 
interested in raising 

a good calf than just 
doing it for money .. .” 


Main consideration for 
anyone going into it, ac- 
cording to Raymon Willi- 
bey, of Montpelier, Ohio. 





“We do not have any 
trouble; we have our 
regular customers.” 


M. E. Carpenter, Hemet, 
Calif., has been in the 
business 15 years; raises 
1,500 to 2,400 annually. 


“Too much work for 
too little money .. .” 


This is the conclusion of 
Loren Moore, Bryan, Ohio, 
after three years in the 
calf-raising business. 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN ROUND TABLE 


OME dairy farmers are making good use 
S of their land and buildings even though 

they no longer milk cows. With herds 
increasing in size and land values skyrocket- 
ing in some areas, growing out heifers for 
others has become more popular. 

Realizing that buying replacements is ex- 
pensive and not always satisfactory, some 
dairymen contract with neighbors to raise 
calves for them. Others who decided to dis- 
continue milking on their own have developed 
a good business through buying, raising, and 
selling heifers to those who buy their replace- 
ments, 

We've asked five of these men to relate 
their experiences, 


What prompted you to go into the busi- 
ness of raising heifers for others? 


Ross ©. Reed, California: To help dairymen 
in herd improvement and to obtain heifer 
calves from A.B.S. sires to be started and 
grown to an age dairymen prefer. 

Raymon Willibey, Ohio: I didn’t care to 
fix up for Grade A milk, but wanted a month- 
ly income. 

William T. Howell, Texas: Many herds are 
becoming larger while size of farms is stay- 
ing the same. 

M. E. Carpenter, California: First as a hob- 
by. We like livestock. 

Loren W. Moore, Ohio: Although living on 
a farm that needed livestock, I was unable 
to buy good heifers. Also, I became acquaint- 


ed with a dairyman who wanted someone to 
raise his heifers. 


How many can one man care for ade- 
quately? What is the minimum number 
you should have? 


Reed: As day-old calves, 50; 1- to 4-week- 
old calves, 100; 5- to 12-week-old calves, 210. 
We have had 500 to 1,500 head at one time. 
Less than 300 would be getting low, but ef- 
ficiency of operation still could be maintained. 

Willibey: Depends on your time and setup. 

Howell: From 300 to 400 probably would 








W. T. HOWELL of Caldwell, Texas, has been growing out 
heifers for two neighboring dairymen for past 18 months. He 
raises 150 per year; believes one man could handle 300 to 400. 


keep one man busy full time. To make a rea- 
sonable profit, we would have to have at least 
100 calves per year. 

Carpenter: I could not say how many one 
man could care for adequately as we have 
more work at times and have to put on ex- 
tra help. We keep from two to seven hired 
men at all times. We work on two programs: 
(A) Raise for dairymen to be taken back to 
dairies as calves 6 months old or older, or to 
freshen. (B) We raise calves for the Calf 
Farm Bureau Marketing Association and those 
calves generally are delivered at 3 to 7 weeks. 

Under program A, we would have to aver- 
age 35 calves a month to make a reasonable 
profit, and under “B” we would have to aver- 
age about 150 calves a month. 

Moore: It depends upon your equipment, 
barn room, and how much time you wish to 
spend. I can handle 50. On a part-time basis, 
I would have to have 50 to make a reason- 
able profit. 


What age calves do you raise? How 
many do you normally raise per year? 


Reed: We just start these calves, from a 
day old to any age that you want to buy. 
Most of them are kept until they are 3 to 12 
weeks old. We start around 3,600 a year. 
This number has increased from 20 to 80 arti- 
ficial insemination calves per month to 300 
per month which now includes both A.I. and 
non A.I. calves. 

Willibey: All ages. We raise about 25 per 
year, although we started out with 40. 

Howell: We raise baby calves to 1 year of 
age. This numbers about 150 per year, which 
changes very little since reaching the peak 
our first year. 

Carpenter: We pick up all calves as soon 
after birth as possible and raise from 1,500 
to 2,400 a year. We started with 160 calves 
the first year, 15 years ago, and there has 
been a little increase each year. 

Moore: I pick them up when they are 5 
days old and, normally, raise from 15 to 20 
a year. I started with 8, increased it to 30, 
but now have 10. (Continued on page 1157) 
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700 GAL. SETJLING TANK FOP , wet 





WASTE FROM FLOOR DRAINS 





wif ve 


OU’VE been hearing reports about liquid 
manure handling and some of you have 
asked, “Should I plan for liquid manure 

in my dairy operation?” Before trying to 
answer that question, let’s take a look at 
where and why Midwest farmers are adopt- 
ing the practice. 

Several beef cattle and dairy farmers in Illi- 
nois are collecting liquid manure and dis- 
tributing it on the land. There aren’t enough 
installations to ‘indicate a trend, but when 
swine finishing started moving from pasture 
to concrete, sanitation requirements made 
liquid manure handling appear desirable. 

Some of the biggest problems of drylot 
feeding are manure handling, odor control, 
and fly control. In the summer, not enough 
bedding is used to absorb excess liquids. Un- 
less special provision is made for disposing 
of these liquids, they drain to the nearest 
low spot causing odors and fly breeding. 


Improves sanitation .. . 


Saving liquid manure is a commendable 
conservation practice. But Mid'vestern farm- 
ers never gave it much notice until it also 
provided an approach to the solution of sani- 
tation problems. And if liquid manure han- 
dling aids sanitation in a swine finishing op- 
eration, why shouldn’t it be applied to dairy- 
ing where sanitation has long been a by-word? 

Some dairymen have installed settling tanks 
for handling wastes from their milking par- 
lors. Plans showing complete details of a set- 
tling tank installation are available. Milking 
parlors can now have that well-scrubbed look. 
But just outside the door is another problem, 
the holding pen. 

Most colleges and universities recommend a 


The author is assistant professor of agricultural en- 
gineering, University of Illinois 





Hoard’s Dairyman Plan Service, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


1 

1 

' 

i 

Please send me by return mail the fol- ; 
lowing plan. 1} 
1} 

Pian No. 85100 — Farm Milking Plant ' 

Waste Disposal — $.50 

! 

i 


Your Name dads 
Please Print 


Address adenine 
R.F.D. or Street 


liquid 








paved holding pen that is cleaned regularly. 
Just as with the hog setups, the excess liquids 
usually drain off the edge of the concrete 
and down the hill. Wouldn’t it be better if 
we would collect those liquids and control the 
disposal? To do the job, we need concrete 
floors sloped to a collection point, water un- 
der pressure for washing the floors, under- 
ground tanks for storage, pumping equip- 
ment, and a tank wagon. 

The floors should slope 1% inch per foot and 
should have a wood-float finish. A rougher 
finish breaks up the water stream making it 
less effective. A smoother finish would not 
provide satisfactory footing for the animals. 


Water pressure should be boosted to 75 to 
100 pounds per square inch. To provide plenty 
of water, you may need a float-controlled res- 
ervoir filled from the regular farm water sup- 
ply. The booster pump would be on the dis- 
charge side. Use a 1-inch hose. The nozzle 
should have a plain flat face with a straight 
hole 3/16 to % inch in diameter. A solid 
stream of water concentrates the energy. 


Large settling tank .. . 


You can build storage tanks of concrete, 
concrete block or you may buy pre-formed 
septic tanks. Capacity requirements are not 
well known. My best guess at this time would 
be to allow five gallons per cow per day for 
manure and wash water from just the milking 
parlor and holding area. For a 30-cow herd, 
this would be 150 gallons per day. With a 
3,000-gallon tank you would have 20 days’ 
storage. If the holding area is not covered, 
you should provide extra capacity for rain 
water. A 2-inch rain adds 14%, gallons for ev- 
ery square foot of exposed area. 

Diaphragm pumps and sewage pumps are 
on the market with capacities upwards of 100 
gallons per minute. But if you’re satisfied 
with a little less capacity you can use an 
ordinary 4-inch grain auger run at about 1,600 
revolutions per minute (r.p.m.) With the auger 
installed at about a 60-degree angle you can 
expect to pump 40 to 50 gallons per minute. 

Your tank wagon for hauling the liquid 
manure to the field doesn’t have to be fancy. 
A 500- to 1,000-gallon tank mounted on a 
trailer is what is being used. Spreading can 
be done by a rotating disc, a splash plate, or 
a trough with holes. 


The fertilizer value of liquid manure is dif- 
ficult to estimate especially where it is di- 
luted with wash water and rain water. Some 
very rough estimates indicate that it could 
pay for the equipment and labor of hauling. 

If provisions must be made for collecting 
some liquids underground, the next step is 
to handle all manure in liquid form, There 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 


A look at... 


manure 


handling 


Swine raisers are finding it practical. Here is a progress 
report on how the system will fit a dairy operation. 


by D. G. fedele 


are more than two dozen Illinois swine raisers 
who reached this conclusion in the past two 
or three years. 

As dairy herds get bigger, materials han- 
dling and sanitation become more important. 
If materials will ‘“flow,’’ mechanization is usu- 
ally easier. Pipes and pumps have taken the 
labor out of milk handling and have improved 
sanitation. Now let’s see if we can improve 
manure disposal by handling it in liquid form. 

Midwest Plan No. 85100 is available for 25 
cents from the agricultural engineering ex- 
tension service in any of the following states: 
Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

Hoard’s Dairyman readers in all states, 
however, may secure these plans for 50 cents 
from the Hoard’s Dairyman Plan Service. 
Merely fill out the coupon appearing with 
this article. THE END 





LOADING with 4-inch grain auger installed at 
60-degree angle; pumps 40 to 50 gallons a minute. 





7+ 


SPREADING with a 1,000-gallon tank trailer. 
Rotating PTO disk distributes the liquid evenly. 
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LIVE STEAM AND DETERGENT applied by custom operator removes 
dirt from metal stanchions. Process is followed by rinsing with steam. 
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CLEANED AREA shows up in marked contrast to uncleaned surface. 
A 40-cow barn can be cleaned from top to bottom in six to seven hours. 


Our farmers like steam cleaning 


Steam and detergent mix under high 
pressure removes dirt and grime 
from barn and equipment surfaces, 
plus sanitizing at the same time. 


by C. G. Wettstein 


T IS not unusual this time of the year to 
I see a steam generator backed up to a 

dairy barn in Hunterdon County, New 
Jersey. Many dairymen in this area use live 
steam to help them with their annual fall 
housecleaning. 

Rather than spend days and weeks scrub- 
bing stanchions, walls and ceilings with soap 
and water, these men hire steam cleaning on 
a custom basis. It’s amazing how rapidly 
manure, dirt, cobwebs, and fly specks disap- 
pear from the painted surfaces. 

It has become a routine practice for men 
like young Hank Kuehn, Flemington, to an- 
nually hire one of the several steam gen- 
erator operators in the area to clean their 
barns. He picks late fall for this project — 
after flies have left for the season. Every 
few years he follows steam cleaning with a 
paint job. 

Kuehn, who operates a herd of close to 40 
registered Holsteins plus young stock, points 
out the several advantages to cleaning with 
live steam. He likes most the speed with 
which he can do the job. He sends his cows 
and calves out of the barn by 9 a.m. 

The custom operator backs his portable 
steam generator to the side stable door. The 
tank is filled with water and a special de- 
tergent. The heater tank is filled with fuel 
oil and the burner ignited. In a matter of 
minutes the steam is up and ready. 

The steam and detergent mix is applied 
under great pressure through a long hose 
and metal nozzle to ceilings, light fixtures, 
walls, stanchions, calf pens, doors, floors, 


The author is an assistant agricultural agent in Hun- 
terdon County, New Jersey. 


gutters, and mangers. Following a thorough 
soaking, the surfaces are rinsed with plain 
steam — no detergent. 

A 40-cow barn can be cleaned in about 
six to seven hours, and that’s from top to 
bottom. This appeals to dairymen like Kuehn. 
The herd and bedding are disturbed for only 
one day rather than for a week or more. 

How much does this day’s work cost? 
Kuehn reports it to be approximately $1.25 
per stall for a conventional, painted stable 
— about $50 for the day’s cleaning. 

Of course, this system cannot be used ef- 
fectively on white-washed surfaces, but in 
such barns, it can be used periodically on 
stanchions, floors, and mangers. 


Another one of our local dairymen using 
a custom-operated steam cleaner is Paul Wol- 
verton, Annandale. He does some merchan- 
dizing of cattle from his barn and likes to 
start out the fall with a clean barn. He feels 
that a clean ‘‘showroom” makes a good im- 
pression on the prospective buyer. 

On the day of my visit to the farm, Wol- 
verton had his main barn and several pieces 
of machinery cleaned. He has an old trac- 
tor in which he takes great pride, and this 
piece of machinery is steam cleaned annually 





PORTABLE STEAM GENERATOR was pur- 
chased by New Jersey Cooperative Breeders Asso- 
ciation for disinfecting bull pens, cleaning pipes. 


and then it is re-painted every few years. 

Many Hunterdon folks use the hired steain 
generator to clean equipment, such as trac- 
tors, balers, combines, and manure spreaders 
before overhauling or painting. Others just 
like to see their equipment cleaned frequently. 

Of- course, the dairyman with a loose hous- 
ing set-up can use steam cleaning to ad- 
vantage in periodic clean-up of milking par- 
lors and calf pens. Milk inspectors in this 
area insist on clean parlors and frequently 
request re-painting. 


Disinfects . .. 


A number of poultrymen are using the 
service in cleaning poultry houses and equip- 
ment. And what better way could there be 
to thoroughly clean and sanitize a building 
than with live steam? 


One dairyman in the county and the New 
Jersey Cooperative Breeders’ Association, with 
headquarters in Hunterdon, have purchased 
their own portable steam generators at a 
very moderate cost. 

The breeding co-op likes its unit. In prep- 
aration for its annual open house, which 
draws over 1,000 members and friends, the 
generator made quick work of the barn and 
equipment cleaning chore. 

Herdsman Russ Herder also points out an- 
other important advantage to the co-op’s op- 
eration. The co-op is especially conscious of 
disease. When a bull leaves the stud, Herder 
can clean and disinfect the pen quickly and 
effectively, preparing it for a new occupant. 
Farm equipment also is cleaned frequently. 

Dairyman Margin Stout, Pittstown, is well 
pleased with his new portable unit. Having 
been in the market for one for sometime, 
the light-weight, relatively inexpensive unit 
he purchased has come in very handy. He 
can clean his barn at his own convenience. 


He likes to clean out the maternity pens 
and calf pens frequently and the new gen- 
erator can be ready to use with but a few 
moments preparation. It is this convenience 
and the conviction that a “steamer” can be 
paid for in a few years that prompted this 
dairyman to buy his own unit. 

Steam cleaning seems to have found a real 
place in our management in the county. 

THE END 
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Field hay wafering ... 
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PLUNGER 47727 
Yfy Z 
Ys 
////, 
Ys DELLETS 
RECIPROCATING PLUNGER applies pressure 


like that of hay baler. Enough pressure is applied 
so each bite is compressed into individual cakes. 
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Lone Hay 
_ ——» PELLETS 
FEED 
ROLLERS squeeze windrow into narrow ribbon 
which must be cut off to form individual wafers. 
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DELLETS 
SCREW TYPE wafers hay in a continuous proc- 
ess. It gradually compresses the hay and forces 
it through tube where it is cut into short pieces. 








PELLETS OR WAFERS in the front row were made from type of mate- 


rial shown in rear 


taining 15 to 25 per cent moisture 


Wafering apparently should be done with hay con- 
This is equivalent to field-dried hay, 
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just around the corner? 


Curious as to why field wafering machines are not yet 
available? Here is some idea of their progress to date. 


by foln B. Dobie 


fering of hay is to develop a product 

that can be bulk handled satisfactorily. 
Wafered hay is superior to any other form of 
hay except pellets in this respect. 

People experimenting with field wafering 
machines have found that the information 
they have obtained in the laboratory is only 
part of the story. The other part shows up in 
the field. 

Laboratory experiments are performed un- 
der controlled conditions, but field operations 
take place under widely varying conditions. 
A field machine, to be successful, must be 
capable of operating under all conditions. 

Studies in the laboratory have established 
certain minimum requirements, such as the 
amount of pressure required and the length 
of time it should be maintained. However, 
even these basic requirements seem to vary 
somewhat with different field conditions. 


)"t of the main objectives of field wa- 


Three types of machines ... 


Three different methods of applying pres- 
sure are being used: 

1. Reciprocating plunger. 

2. Rollers. 

3. Screw. 

Each has its advantages and disadvantages; 
no one method being clearly better. 

The plunger type is like a baler, applying 
enough pressure so each bite is compressed 
into an individual cake. 

Rollers squeeze the windrows into a narrow 
ribbon of compressed hay which must be cut 
off to form individual wafers. 

A screw is also a continuous process, grad- 
ually compressing the hay and forcing it 
through a tube or die, where it must be cut 
into short pieces, 


Size and shape of wafer... 


Wafers are made in many sizes and shapes. 
Some are disc-shaped, others square and flat, 
and still others are cubed. Sizes range from 
1 inch cubed to 5 inches in diameter and 1 
inch thick. For handling and feeding, the 
smaller sizes are preferable, but the machine 


The author is an associate research engineer in agri- 
cultural engineering, University of California. 
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EXCESSIVE HANDLING can cause shattering and waste as shown at 
top of pile underneath elevator at the right. Bulk movement will require 
special attention to waste prevention, as well as to ease of movement. 


designer usually favors the larger sizes as an 
aid to increasing capacity. 


Dwell time .. . 


This is the term commonly used to indicate 
the length of time pressure is maintained in 
forming a wafer. Laboratory studies have in- 
dicated 5 to 10 seconds as a desirable dwell 
time. But, in order to develop reasonable ca- 
pacity in a field machine, the hay must be 
pushed through faster than that. 


Pre-compression .. . 


Ever try to pack cotton into a small tube? 
It works much better if you compress it by 
first twisting it. The same thing applies to 
forcing long hay through a small opening in- 
to the compression chamber. It has to be 
partially compressed before any quantity can 
be forced in. Waferers have pre-compression 
devices — the problem is mainly one of ob- 
taining desired capacity through this part 
of the machine. 


Power requirement... 


Current experimental models of hay wafer- 
ers require several times the power needed 
for baling. Such high power requirement is 
necessitated by high momentary loads caused 
by variable field conditions. 


Capacity ... 


Capacities of current models vary from one 
to five tons per hour, but this does not nec- 
essarily indicate the full potential of these 
machines, Undoubtedly, capacity can and will 
be improved on most models. However, ob- 
taining increased output has not always prov- 
en to be easy. 

Standard methods of increasing production: 

1. Increase the operating speed. 

2. Provide additional compression devices. 

3. Enlarge the compression chamber. 

4. Improve the waferability of the hay. 

Experience has shown that when the flow 
of hay through the machine is increased, oth- 
er factors such as wafer springback, dwell 
time, feeding mechanism, and variations in 
field conditions also increase in importance. 
Very often machine capacity can be increased 
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EXPERIMENTAL MODEL here is of the reciprocating plunger type. 
Most waferers cannot handle hay above 25 per cent moisture content. 


appreciably by conditioning or chopping hay. 

Sometimes major design changes are re- 
quired to handle the increased flow of hay. 
Because hay waferers must work at high pres- 
sures, additional stresses caused by increasing 
capacity have resulted in unexpected mechan- 
ical breakdown. 

The hourly capacity of the waferer is no 
more important than the number of hours 
per day that the machine can operate satis- 
factorily. It is desirable, in the interest of 
cost and labor management, that the daily 
output be equal to that of a baler. 

It has been generally accepted that a hay 
waferer will be considerably heavier than a 
baler of comparable capacity because of in- 
creased power and the necessarily heavy con- 
struction. Current models are not excessively 
heavy compared to other equipment used in 
hay fields, but this problem may increase 
with higher capacity. 

Most field waferers deposit the hay in a 


wagon which is trailed behind the machine; 
others use a bulk bin on the waferer. Much 
of the work of the machine can be undone by 
damage to the wafers in conveying. Improved 
conveyors, both on the machines and for sub- 
sequent handling, are needed to help reduce 
the amount of trash. 


Compression unit maintenance .. . 


Maintenance of dies or rollers may be a 
major expense item unless considerable effort 
is put into development of inexpensive re- 
placements. Wear is excessive, particularly in 
an extrusion type of waferer, because of the 
high pressure and the abrasive material al- 
ways present in a crop lifted from the ground. 

This has already been proven in stationary 
waferers and pellet mills, and additional 
abrasive material normal to field operation 
will make this problem more critical. The 
best steel available will be none too good for 
major wear points, such as dies. 
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5 TONS PER HOUR is reported capacity of wafering machine intro- 
duced in mid 1960; will be on market next spring, after field testing. 


Field testing is a necessary part of the de- 
velopment of machines such as field waferers, 
and brings to light many problems not evi- 
dent in the machine shop. 


While there are apparent advantages in 
field wafering as compared to stationary 
plant operation, the number and severity of 
variables affecting wafering are increased 
considerably. 


Moisture content of hay .. . 


Most waferers operate best with hay at 15 
to 20 per cent moisture, provided the mois- 
ture is fairly uniform. However, very often 
there are major variations in moisture con- 
tent, due to uneven raking or other factors. 
Such variation may occur within a few feet 
of windrow, or from one part of the field to 
another. It is not uncommon to find some 30 
to 40 per cent hay in windrow that averages 
20 per cent moisture content. 


Most waferers stall (Turn to page 1169) 
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fast Cooling 







JOHN WOOD COMPANY 


Haverly Equipment Division + Royersford, Pa. 


Without Freezing! 


John Wood Bulk Milk Coolers 


John Wood’s Spray Cooling 
principle brings milk temperatures 
down fast, with no risk of 

freezing. And John Wood’s superior 
construction and performance 


exceed all recognized sanitation 
standards! 


If you want quality cooling for premium quality 
milk, you'll want these John Wood features: 
@ Constant creamline cooling. 


@ Emergency cooling—even during 
power failures. 


@ New agitator design for uniform quality 
throughout the tank. 


® Lowest blend temperatures, 
® Low cabinet design for easy pour-ins. 
® Easy to clean, easy to keep clean. 


ASK YOUR JOHN WOOD DEALER TO SHOW YOU 
THE RIGHT COOLER FOR YOUR SIZE HERD. 
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Farming in communist Germany... 


(Continued from page 1139) 


more land and I bought that 
plot of old forest ground but, in 
1945, when I was all but ready to 
put some crops in, our mayor, 
Comrad Drescher, decreed that 
this lot should be included in the 
accounting of my production quota. 

“Yes, but in 1946 I had a total 
crop failure. The sandy soil did 
not get enough moisture and the 
few cows that I can afford to 
keep did not produce enough ma- 
nure for an area of this size. 
Friend Drescher had me sentenced 
to a year in prison and a 2,000- 
mark fine. 


“In 1949 I was again behind with 
my quota so they slapped me with 
another year in jail and a fine of 
5,000 marks. Dear farmers, you 
know only too well how hard I 
am working and how poorly both 
myself and my family are living 
at present. I was away for two 
years; all my savings are gone. 

“Where shall I find the money 
to enlarge my barn and buy fer- 
tilizer? The M.T.S. refuses to let 
me have a tractor as long as I 
keep horses, so what do you want 
me to do? 


“I am innocent. I will write a 


letter to President Pieck [Wil- 
helm Pieck, president of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic (Com- 
munist East Germany)]. He will, 
I am sure, see my point.” 


Well, then the chairman of the 
council asked for a vote and, as 
it were, the majority of the coun- 
cil members (actually, four out of 
seven) had voted in favor of my 
brother-in-law. 


Pressure on council... 


But when it came to the next 
vote, a few days later, the S.E.D. 
{Socialist Unity Party (East Ger- 
man Communist Party)] had put 
pressure on the council members. 
Orders had been given out to 
vote “yes” on the chairman’s mo- 
tion to deprive Brandt of his 








KIMAX GLASS PIPE puts modern milking systems 
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farming rights. Even so, as a 
matter of precaution, the repre- 
sentative of the party in the coun- 
cil did not even let the motion go 
to a vote. All he did was to ask 
if there was anybody opposed to 
it and the motion was then car- 
ried without dissent. 

In desperation, my brother-in- 
law sat down and wrote a letter 
to President Wilhelm Pieck and 
the executive committee of the 
S.E.D. with a copy to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Forestry. 
(Later, much later, my sister 
showed me a copy of that letter.) 

My brother-in-law wrote, “The 
‘ocal community council has de- 
prived me of my right to farm, 
although my grain, beet, and po- 
tato land is in the best state of 
cultivation while, at the same 
time, the potatoes grown by the 
agricultural cooperative, “Peoples’ 
Friendship,” are rotting in the 
ground because of all the red tape 
connected with the harvest.” 


He explained everything in de- 
tail, the precarious situation, the 
constant harassment to which he 
was exposed and, finally, he wrote, 
“TIT am taking the liberty of in- 
cuiring why I was deprived, un- 
der the assistance of the local 
police force, of all my cattle, feed, 
and grain stocks. My beautiful 
young horses have been taken 
away and are to be slaughtered 
I think what has been done to 
me is out-and-out robbery. I am 
asking for your help and my day 
in court in order to explain my 
particular situation. 


Asked permission to leave . . . 


“And if this should not be pos- 
sible, then I am asking for per- 
mission to leave the D.D.R. [Ger- 
man Democratic Republic (Com- 
munist East Germany)] in order 
to be able to spend the last years 
of my life in peace and to recover 
from all the wrongs that the state 
has inflicted on me and my fam- 
ily. For peace and unity. Fried- 
rich Brandt.” 

If I had been there while my 
brother-in-law wrote that letter, 
I would have told him, “For heav- 
en’s sake, Friedrich, you will break 
your neck.” And that is exactly 
what happened. 

They came promptly to put him 
under arrest. A neighbor saw 
them coming and shouted from 
his window across the barnyard 
to my sister, “Police are coming 
up the road!” 

My brother-in-law dropped ev- 
erything and ran into the barn 
where he buried himself deep in 
a pile. of loose hay. 


They turned the whole house 
upside down, they searched the 
barn and the rest of the buildings, 
and took every single piece of pa- 
per that they could find—the deed 
to the farm, his identification 
card, his military documents, even 
the Iron Cross that he had earned 
in World War I. 

My brother-in-law, hidden in the 


h hay, heard their footsteps and 

anot er step anea muffled voices, and the orders 

that the leader of the search 

party was giving to his men, 

You xnow the advantages of modern _ of tiny, hard-to-flush particles. Lines can “Brandt has fled, notify all bor- 
milking systems taster, more sanitary, be cle aned in plac e, too, and when nec- Chore Boy Manufacturing Compony rr eatty th y left. but broth 
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more efficient Add Kimax glas pipe and ary, disasse mbly is rapid and simple. Houk Milker Mfg. Company er-in-law did not dare to leave his 
the job is even cleaner and easier to take And Kimax is the amazingly tough glass Hinman Milking Machine Company hideout as yet. Then his youngest 
, 1 J. C. Marlow Milking Machine Company Ry P . at 

care ot that resists hard knocks James Manufacturing Consee son, Friedel, sneaked up and whis- 
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4 a.m. arrival... 


It was dark already when my 
brother-in-law left the haymow, 
grabbed the bicycle and went as 

ee . | fast as he could pedal. But the 
Ow EN S -TLLIN O I bicycle was old and rickety and 
he had great difficulty making 

GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO | any mileage at ail. 

Koepenick at 4 a.m. 
I awoke by some cautious knock- 
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ing on the windowpane (my bed- 
room is situated on the ground 
floor) and I got terribly fright- 
ened. When I opened the window, 
there was my brother-in-law, his 
hat pulled over his eyes so that 
nobody would recognize him. I 
said, “For the love of God, Fried- 
rich, what happened to you?” 

Quickly I took him inside and 
made some coffee and, in the 
meantime, my 16-year-old _ son, 
Hans, woke up too. My brother- 
in-law told us everything. “I must 
cross the border into West Berlin 
immediately,” he said, “but they 
already notified the border police 
and I haven’t any identification 
papers either.” 

I said, “Better wait here. They 
will not come right away looking 
for you in this place. And I will 
take the bicycle and try to get to 
Erna as quickly as possible so 
she would know you are safe.” 

I dressed quickly and got going. 
I did not dare to take the train 
but by bicycle, what with my bad 
heart, it was an almost unbear- 
able strain. It took me almost 
four hours to get there and when 
I arrived I did not dare to enter 
the village. So I waited in the 
outskirts. 

Finally I spotted a man that 
I knew, a tailor whose home was 
situated outside of the village. He 
took me in and sent his daughter 
to notify my sister. And then my 
sister came running, the youngest 
boy right behind her, she still in 
her apron without a coat in the 
middle of November, only a cot- 
ton kerchief on her head. 


She was in a frightful state of 
excitement. She shook and cried 
and wanted to leave with me at 
once. She did not even want to 
go back to her house. The Peo- 
ples’ Police had been there a sec- 
ond time that morning looking for 
my brother-in-law, They ransacked 





the house again and this time took 
even her identification card. 

Nobody can move even one step 
without an identification card in 
the D.D.R. 

The tailor’s wife gave my sister 
a jacket and we started out on 
foot. For a short stretch we took 
a bus, then we got scared, so we 
walked again. We got back to 
Koepenick without having been 
stopped once. 

My brother-in-law had been wait- 
ing for us. All this time he hadn’t 
opened his mouth, the quiet old 
farmer that he is. But when we 
saw him again he was as white 
as a bedsheet. My sister simply 
collapsed when she saw her hus- 
band again. But the worst wos 
yet to come, to get them over the 
border without identification pa- 
pers. My brother-in-law finally de- 
cided to investigate the border all 
around West Berlin to find a spot 
where he could slip in unseen. I 
could not help him. So I went 
with my sister, her son, and my 
son to the bridge in Teltow. The 
canal of Teltow is the border line 
between the D.D.R. and West 
Berlin. There are border police 
on both ends of the bridge. 


Crossing the border .. . 


By then it was dark again and 
we went together as far as a 
crossroad. Then I gave my sister 
my identification card. Wearing a 
kerchief she looks very much like 
I do. I stopped in front of a bak- 
ery and my sister and the two 
boys started towards the bridge. 
I could see her walking down the 
street, entering the bridge, show- 
ing the guard my identification 
card, and in that moment she col- 
lapsed. Fell right in front of the 
legs of the guard. 

I screamed. I screamed so loud, 
I could not control myself. My 
God, if somebody should have 





heard me screaming like that. I 
stood petrified, unable to move. 

And then .. . then I saw my 
son bending down helping my sis- 
ter to her feet, talking to the 
border guard and then, step by 
step, Hans supporting my sister 
with her son Friedel on her side, 
they crossed the bridge. 

The West Berlin frontier guards 
on the other end of the bridge 
had seen everything and were al- 
ready waiting to take care of her. 
They took her inside the guard- 
house and helped her to come to. 

And then my son Hans walked 
back over the bridge with my 
identification card in his pocket. 
We had it planned that way in 
advance. I still stood in front of 
the bakery, unable to move. 

We started for the bridge at 
once. I didn’t have the strength 
to do anything else, either into 
disaster or over the bridge to the 
West. 

The frontier policeman, the same 
who let my sister pass, didn’t say 
anything. Either he did not notice 
or did not want to notice. 

When I reached the other end 
of the bridge my sister stood there 
and we both cried so hard that 
we could hardly see. Over and 
over we embraced, until finally 
the policeman said, “Step aside be- 
hind the guardhouse, ladies, those 
on the other side don’t have to 
see how happy you are.” 

But my brother-in-law did not 
make it. 


Caught... 


We sat in the refugee camp of 
Marienfelde and waited and wait- 
ed. He did not come, My sister 
went nearly crazy fearing the 
worst. Finally, a friend of my 
brother-in-law from the same vil- 
lage showed up—he, too, had fled 
before the People’s Police — and 
told us that Friedrich had been 
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caught trying to cross the border 
into West Berlin. 

They put him under arrest and 
sent him back. Now he will have 
to serve time, first for the letter 
to President Wilhelm Pieck, hav- 
ing said that the state did him 
wrong, then for trying to leave 
the D.D.R. without authorization. 

My sister said, “What shall I 
do alone in the West with a 
young child? Friedrich is rotting 
in jail and when he gets out no- 
body will help him.” 

So she took her boy and went 
back, over the bridge, to the 
D.D.R. THE END 





BA 75 years ago... 


A.M.E., Moonlight, Kansas, 
has heifer and bull of high 
bred stock from same sire, 
and inquires whether it would 
be prudent to mate them. 
He may discard the question 
of kinship altogether and con- 
sider only those relating to 
constitution, health, and per- 
formance of ancestors. 

The only rational objection 
to inbreeding or close breed- 
ing is that its tendency is to 
intensify defects as well as 
merits, and the average man 
has a less clear vision for 
the defects in his animals 
than for their merits. It is 
also true that defects in con- 
stitution are frequently la- 
tent. It is therefore usually 
safer not to inbreed. 

The true rule is: Breed to 


the best. 





















When animal skin is injured, reach for soothing 


‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly 


—works better two ways to help skin heal 


VASELINE is 4 REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF CHESEBROUGH-PORD'S INC 


» a Protects wounds from impurities, 


Chapped Udders 
Dehorning 


Wire Cuts 


Artificial Insemination 


Non-infected Wounds 


insects, dirt and foreign bodies...helps 
to keep open wounds clean. 


2. Speeds up healing process by pro- 
tecting delicate tissues from drying out. 


Veterinarian-approved for these uses: 


Open Scrapes 
Scratches 

Open Insect Bites 
Eczema 

Base for Numerous Ointments 


And 1001 other uses 


Protect your animals... 


protect your pocketbook 


> a ae ere . 
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Vaseline 









TRADE MARK ® 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


If your vet prescribes ‘Vaseline’ Veterinary 
Carbolated Petroleum Jelly and your deaier does 
not have it, ask bim to stock it. 
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WHO NEEDS 
GAUZE ON 
MILK FILTERS ? 


It doesn’t do any filtering. It’s 
just there to strengthen the easy- 
to-separatefibers of old-fashioned, 
bulky-type filters. Modern Ken- 
dall non-gauze filters don’t need 
any gauze because they’re so 
tough they won’t wash or tear 
even when they have to filter 
extra-large quantities of milk. 
That’s why they cost up to 25% 
less... nO gauze, no premium 
price ... yet Kendall non-gauze 
filters give you top performance 
. and more than three years of 
use by milk producers all over 
the U.S. have proved it. They fil- 
ter out all dirt so you can always 
count on good sediment ratings 
. and they’re speedy and easy 
to handle, too. Available in disks, 
strips, rolls and inline filters. 


© As aneztra convenience, Kendall 

offers you the handy plastic dis- 
penser, shown below, for only 59¢ 
from your supplier. Rustproof and 
strong, it keeps 6" and 6%" disks 
clean and easy to get at. 


KENDAL i. 


NON-GAUZE 
MILK FILTERS 


For FREE FILTER SAMPLES 


mail this coupon 











m= KENDALL comme 
Fiber Products Division 
Dept. HD110, Walpole, Mass 

Gentiemen: I'd like to try your proven, non- 
govze filters myself 


Please send me free somples 


Sm 
Address = 


a ———— OO 
Size of filter desired 
From whom de you buy your fliiters? 

















Beacon Bas Tulip, grand champion cow, owned by Elaine Mayfield, Athens, Tenn. 


Tremendous Jersey Show 
at All American 


More than 400 shown by 221 exhibitors; both female 
champions owned by juniors; Mayfield Farms is Pre- 
mier Breeder and Heaven Hill Farm Premier Exhibitor. 


Show, held at Columbus, Ohio, 

October 15 to 19, brought to- 
gether as fine a group of Jerseys 
as has ever been assembled. It was 
truly a national show, with well 
over 400 head shown by 221 exhi- 
bitors representing 22 states and 
Ontario, Can. 

The honor of tying the ribbons 
went to a real cowman. Dr. John 
L, McKitrick, Dublin, Ohio, a Brown 
Swiss breeder who formerly bred 
Guernseys and who can step into 
any ring and do a creditable job, 
regardless of breed. 

Despite the tremendous quality 
throughout the show, a pair of 3- 
year-old cows shown by juniors 
were selected as the grand and re- 
serve grand champion females of 
the show. It was generally agreed 
that the 3-year-old cow class, largest 
with 47 shown, was also the best 
class, so it wasn’t too surprising 
that Dr. John went to the winners 
for his champions. 

The grand champion was Beacon 
Bas Tulip, owned by 13-year-old 
Elaine Mayfield, Athens, Tenn., 
that earlier won grand champion 
honors in the All American Junior 
Jersey Show for the second con- 
secutive year. She topped the strong 
3-year-old cow class on her tre- 
mendous balance, breed and dairy 
character, and exceptional width of 
chest. She also was named best 
uddered cow in the class. 

The second prize winner and re- 
serve grand champion was Flash- 
light Oakland Rose, shown by War- 
ren Wells, Jr., Arlington. Tex. She 
moved up from third following a 
milkout because of her udder qual- 
ity. She also followed more closely 
the type of the winner, having a 
bit more stretch and style. In third 
was Signal Tulip Tiny, shown by 
Warren Gaby, Greenville, Tenn 
Winner of the Jersey Jug Futurity, 
Advancer Hope Royal Princess 
shown by Cedarcrest Farms, Fauns- 
dale, Ala., placed fifth. 

One of the most interesting class- 
es from the standpoint of the ring- 


T's 1960 All American Jersey 


side was the aged cow class. The 
pre-show favorite was Mike’s Drac- 
onis Rose, shown by Henry Knolle 
Jerseys, Inc., Sandia, Tex. Unfor- 
tunately for her, she was on the 
verge of calving when she came 
into the ring and obviously was 
not showing at her best. Judge 
McKitrick gave her credit for hav- 
ing tremendous scale, power, body, 
and rump and intimated she might 
have won the class had she “not 
been in a family way for so long.” 
She placed third and shortly there- 
after gave birth to a set of twins. 

The winning aged cow was Pinn 
Blonde Oakland, shown by Henry 
Uihlein, Heaven Hill Farm, Lake 
Placid Club, N. Y., purchased in 
the All American Sale two years 
ago. She placed over Clarendon 
Itaska Puff, shown by R. B. Kent, 
Talladega, Ala., rather handily on 
her higher, wider rear udder, and 
greater depth of rib, heart, and 
chest. The first and second prize 
winners were also first and sec- 
ond best udder winners. 

One of the least popular winners 
from the standpoint of the ring- 
side was the first prize 4-year-old, 
Gentrice Beacon Castor, also shown 
by Heaven Hill. Milking a year, 
she was credited for having great- 
er length of body. a stronger top- 
line, and for being cleaner over 
the rump than the recently fresh 
Hyfield W. R. Marta, owned by 
Davis Brothers Dairy, Caldwell, 
Tex., that was stronger on her rear 
pasterns than W. R. Fairy Laura, 
shown by J. Warren Nordyke, Ty- 
ler, Tex. The best udder ribbon 
went to the second prize cow, 
while the winning 4-year-old won 
second. 


By same sire... 


Three daughters of Golden Etta 
Star placed first, second, and third 
in the 3-year-old class. The winner, 
Golden Etta Jester Scotty, pur- 
chased in the All American Sale 
by Pioneer Farm, Old Lyme, Conn., 
won on her size, quality, and sharp- 
ness, standing higher off the ground 
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PERMASOFT 
UDDERSPONGE 


\ Really is the 
‘ yh “Uddermos st’’ 





Permasoft® Uddersponge is bacteria resistant — 
won't mildew nor sour. No objectionable odor ever. 
Can be boiled or placed in any standard sterilant. 
Won't shred nor crumble. Always soft and flexible, 
wet or dry. Holds lots more water than rags or 
paper. Washes and warms the udder quickly, 
——— The cow loves it. Upgrades your milk. 
f sm Costs less than even paper towels. 
35c each, package of 3—8” x 8” 
‘ uddersponges at your dealer or 
| pospaid for $1.00. 

PIPE LINE SPONGE 

~ Always flexible. Extremely durable. For 
+ in-place cleaning of 1%’ milk pi 
lines. Completely removes trapped milk 
and sediment. At your dealer or post- 
* paid 90 cents each 

* SPECIAL BARGAIN 

gp Peckege of 3 Permasoft Udderspo 


fine _ 
$1. 376. “Write er print "address eS 
Send check or cash—no stamps 


ROLL | DIPPERS INC., Maumee, O. 


Also manutacturers of ice cream dippers and spades since 1935 








FREE CATALOG 
of Farm Supplies 


Ask for Catalog 

0. 75 — 160 pages 
listing thousands of 
dairy and farm 
supplies. Buy from 


one source... at 


moneysaving prices. 
Prompt shipment. 


NASCO, Inc. 








Clip Cows Regularly With 
Sunbeam 


STEWART 
CLIPMASTER 


ANIMAL CLIPPER 





Vi Pim “7 Cows, Horses 
aay , WY mutes, Dogs, 
) faster, better 










Nationally known Dairy and Health 
Authorities say: Clipping prevents 
dirt accumulation—the chief source 
of sediment. Clipped cows are easier 
to keep clean, produce more desirable 
milk with low bacteria count, less 
sediment. Over-all clipping helps con- 
trol lice infestation. For best clipping 
results use Clipmaster animal clipper. 
Preferred for its size, ease of handling, 
lasting durability. No. 51, $49.95 
(Colorado and West, $50.25). 


Sinbetm CORPORATION 


Dept. 39,5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50. Ill. 
@DSUNBEAM, STEWART, CLIPMASTER 








use the solder 
that most. 

farmers 

use! 









ppt pithy 


KESTER SOLDER 


For your general, electrical or automotive 
soldering, always use the best KESTER 
SOLDER. Send for FREE 16-page book! 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
4227 Wrightwood Avenue + Chicago 39, II! 


OVER GO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SOLDER 
AND FLUX MANUFACTURING 



















Back Your Future With 
U. S. Savings Bonds 
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and having more stretch than the 
smoother-rumped Golden Etta Lass, 
shown by W. F. Tompkins, Jr., 
Oregonia, Ohio, who was consignor 
of the winner. These same two 
placed first and second in the best 
udder awards. Third prize winner 
was Golden Etta Beauty; shown by 
Myers Jersey Farm, Troy, Ohio. 

The winning senior yearling in 
milk was Maraview Sleeping Beau- 
ty, shown by R. D. Shipman, Shel- 
byville, Ky., that had more width 
and depth of body and more sub- 
stance throughout than the Myers 
entry in second. The same two 
won the best udder ribbons. 


Junior champion in sale . 


Junior champion female and win- 
ning senior yearling (not in milk) 
was the winning heifer calf in 
1959, Draconis Ena Maid, consigned 
to the All American Sale by Hap- 
py Valley Farms, Rossville, Ga., 
and purchased by B. H. Bull and 
Son, Brampton, Ont., Can., for $4,- 
000, highest price paid for a fe- 
male. McKitrick called her a logi- 
cal winner in a good-quality class 
for being more upstanding and hav- 
ing more spring and width of rib 
along with more dairy character 
than a Kent entry in second. It 


was a close race for second, the 
former having more height and 
width of rear udder, but not as 


much scale, as the entry of David 
Stiles, Boonsboro, Md., in third. 


Reserve junior champion and first 
prize junior yearling was another 
sale heifer. Advancer Sleeping Lo- 
ma, consigned by J. P. McCarthy 
and Son, Lyndon, Ky., was pur- 
chased by Nordyke of Texas for 
$700 in the All American. She was 
a little more angular and cleaner 
throughout than the entry shown 
by L. O. Harris and Sons, Carroll- 
ton, Ky., in second. 

In a great class of heifer calves, 
3ell City Beldeen Minuet, shown 
by Kent Butcher, Princeton, Ont., 


Can., won on her over-all sharp- 
ness, and for being cleaner over 
the shoulders, through the throat 


and rump than an entry shown by 
Rob Mayfield, Tenn., in second. 
The latter, moved up from seventh, 
had more size and scale than an 
entry shown by Russel Hoar, New- 
ark, Ohio, that placed third. 


Bred to be a winner... 


Grand champion bull and win- 
ning aged bull was the very smooth 
3-year-old, Chief's Son of Pat, shown 


Can., that was reserve grand cham- 
pion. Basil Royal Oxford Air, 
shown by Oak Hill Farm, Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, placed third, while 
the grand champion in 1958 and 
1959, Campburn Major Carom, shown 
by Mrs. F. A. Schulman, Brant- 
ford, Ont., Can., placed fifth. 

McKitrick stated that the 2-year- 
old bull class was the hardest he 
had placed in 1960. Just before ty- 
ing the ribbons he switched his 
top pair. The winner was May- 
field's Fairmount Observer, that 
placed over Heaven Hill’s Bindle’s 
Brilliant Lad, on his over-all bal- 
ance, strength of heart and loin, 
and more desirable legs. The sec- 
ond prize bull was granted more 
stretch and was sharper at the top 
of the shoulders. 





Junior champion bull and first 
prize junior yearling was Premier 
Radar, shown by George Innis and 
Son, Woodstock, Ont., Can. A rath- 
er easy winner, he had more style, 
was cleaner in his throat, and high- 
er at the pins than the entry shown 
by F. Carlton Ebert and Sons, 
Lowell, Ind., in second. 

Reserve junior champion and first 
prize bull calf was Advancer Radar 
Tom, shown by Richard Hallstrom, 
Keene, Va., that had tremendous 
scale along with a lot of quality, 
and was more upstanding and 
cleaner throughout than the Pio- 
neer Farm entry in second. 

First prize senior yearling was 
Madam Etta’s Combination, shown 
by Mykrantz Brothers and Buck 
Run Jersey Farm, Ohio. He was 
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cleaner in his throat, had more 
stretch and more desirable rear 
legs than a Don Head entry, Rich- 
mond Hill, Ont., Can., in second. 

Winning get of sire was the Get 
of Basil Jester Advancer, shown by 
A. G. Rankin Sons, Faunsdale, Ala., 
while Folck had the winning pro- 
duction get of sire on the Get of 
Beechland Vol. Dreamer and the 
first prize produce on the Produce 
of Pinnacle Jester Basil Joy. 

W. J. “Jack” Montgomery, Shel- 
byville, Tenn., had the best 3 fe- 
males while Heaven Hill had the 
first prize dairy herd. 

For the first time in many years, 
Texas won the state herd class, 
followed by the Province of On- 
tario, Canada; Ohio; Tennessee; 
New York. There were 11 shown. 





Are you gettin 


9 ALL 


the milk from 


your cows? 


If you have 
increased your herd in 


recent years you need a 


NEW 
Om Verso K=D>P 


To get Full Volume Milking... 


Is a work-worn, underpowered 


It means easier milking, faster 










Four cylinder with 1% hp motor. 
Alse available with two % hp 
motors. 








pump stealing milking profits? 
You need an adequate vacuum 
supply... you need an even vacuum 
supply for full volume milking. 
All along the line, the Universal 
pump provides an unchanging con- 
stant vacuum supply. 


milking and most important, more 

milk. A new Universal pump helps 

you get all the milk. You eliminate 

udder injury caused by the irritat- 

ing action of a work-worn under- 

»0wered pump. SIZES TO FIT 
OUR NEED! 


by Chester Folck and Sons, Spring- 
field, Ohio. Interestingly enough, 
this bull’s sire, Chief’s Son of Etta, 
had been national grand champion 
on three occasions, as had his sire’s 
dam, Sybil’s Design of Etta. 

In a class called the finest group 
he had ever judged, McKitrick 
gave the winner the advantage in 
rump, being wider at the pins and 
more nearly level from hips to 
pins, also straighter in his hocks 
and stronger in his pasterns than 
the bull in second place, Ennis- 
killen Royal Motto, owned by R. 
Stenger and Son, Enniskillen, Ont., 


One Cylinder 





Have the capacity of your 
present pump checked N Ow! 
















Get the facts on 
PIPELINE MILKING 
FREE UNIVERSAL CATALOG 


If you're pIknning a pipeline 
installation, write for the free Universal 
catalog. You'll see why Universal 
is outstanding in pipeline 

milking systems, 


Om versal 


361 FIRST AVENUE, ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
BRANCHES IN WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN; SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Your Universal dealer will also check the 
vacuum supply all along the line where an 
inadequate supply can cut your profits, 
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NEW COW-SAVER STALL 


(PATENT PENDING) 


Exclusive BERG design prevents leg injury... 
gives cow more headroom 


‘‘Bowlegged arches’’ of new Berg 
Cow-Saver Stall automatically take 
up slack in tie chain when a cow lies 
down . . . automatically give her frev- 
dom of movement when she stands... 
make it impossible for her to trip 
and injure herself by becoming en- 
tangled in the tie chain. 

New Berg design also provides 
more headroom for reclining cow . . . 
holds hay in manger without filler 
bars. The added comfort of these at- 
tractive, streamlined tie stalls can put 
extra cash in your pocket. Ag Col- 
lege tests indicate that comfortable 
cows give considerably more milk. 

Rugged arches and partitions of 
the Berg Cow-Saver Tie Stall are 
built of lifetime, copper-bearing steel. 
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Berg No. 400 barn cleaner 
outiosts them all! One-piece gutter chain 


links of special forging steel weigh over 
2 Ibs. each. You get seamless steel elevator, 
steel |-beam support and roller chain drive. 
Choose from four Berg models that fit 


any gutter...oll dairy borns, 


BERG EQUIPMENT CORP. 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN (HD-11) 


Send me information about Berg Stalls and 


Stanchions 1 Barn Cleaners 1) 
Simplex Water Bowls (1) Steel Pens CF 
Ventilation (1) Silo Unioader 2) 
I'm building a new born 1) Remodeling 2) 























CUT OPERATING COSTS...AND 


daeih PROFITS...WITH 


hope RITCHIE WATERERS 


Thrifty farmers get more than just a year ‘round fresh water 


supply from RITCHIE WATERERS 


a good reason for this, too 


they specialize in it' 
hours @ day, unattended. Cuts chore time 


AMERICA 


Tests have shown that 
RITCHIE WATERERS are misers when heating and operational 
costs are compared. RITCHIE cuts costs to the bone you 
pocket the savings! Yet, all-stee! galvanized RITCHIE WATERERS 
are ruggedly built to give years of trouble-free service. There's 
RITCHIE has manufactured live 
stock waterers for nearly 40 years. It is their only business 
A thrifty RITCHIE WATERER works 24 
No ice chopping 
no winter freeze-ups. Keeps water warm in winter, cooler 
1 summer. Preferred by top hog and cattle raisers everywhere 


S$ MOST COMPLETE LINE OF AUTOMATIC LIVESTOCK & POULT 





FREE! 


16 MODELS 
TO FIT ANY 
NEED 
Colorful FREE folder shows 
importance of automatic we 
tering. Good reading. Pictures 
all 16 models. Write 

















27 Conveniently Located Warehouses in 20 States and Canada. 
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Ringside notes 


from the All American Jersey Show 


the ringside, we wish it were 

possible for people other 
than Jersey enthusiasts to see this 
high-quality show. Those who be- 
lieve interest in Jerseys is dwind- 
ling as a result of the small num- 
bers at Waterloo and some of the 
other shows would have changed 
their minds had they witnessed the 
1960 All American, Columbus, Ohio. 

7 - 7” 

Animals consigned to the All 
American Jersey Sale have con- 
sistently done well in the All 
American Jersey Show. Cattle sell- 
ing in this year’s sale included the 
first prize senior yearling and jun- 
ior champion female; first prize 
junior yearling and reserve junior 
champion female; first and eighth 
prize 2-year-old heifers; sixth and 
eighth prize aged cows. 

. . * 

A Kentucky veterinarian, Dr. H. 
J. Flotemirsch (official veteri- 
narian at the All American) has 
long had a desire to own a regis- 
tered Jersey and it finally hap- 
pened at this year’s All American 
Sale. When the Excellent Stand- 
ard Premier Hazel, consigned by 
Knolle’s of Texas, was selling, he 
didn’t believe she was bringing 
enough, so persuaded the Harris 
Brothers, Carrollton, Ky., to go in 
with him on her purchase at $525. 
He showed her to 15th place in the 


The reserve grand champion fe- 
male, Flashlight Oakland Rose, is 
one of just five head owned by 20- 
year-old Warren Wells, Jr., Arling- 
ton, Tex., a freshman at East Texas 
State Teachers College. After hav- 
ing traveled 1,100 miles, the heifer 
hadn’t fully recovered from the 


[Dt a favorable crowds at 





strenuous trip and placed only 
seventh in the All American Junior 
Show. However, Warren won the 
showmanship award with her and 
showed her to second place in the 
strong 3-year-old class. 

- * - 

One of the happiest men at the 
show was C. Scott Mayfield, Athens, 
Tenn. He was Premier Breeder; his 
13-year-old daughter, Elaine, had 
the grand champion female. Before 
the show he purchased Brampton 
Mont Beacon from Jack Montgom- 
ery, sire of the second prize get of 
sire; and Mayfield’s Get of M. F. 
Lindale Beacon Bas placed third. 


* * * 


No one “sweated it out” any 
harder than Howard Blount in the 
aged cow class, who shows for 
Knolle’s Jerseys, Sandia, Tex. Their 
good aged cow, Mike’s Draconis 
Rose, obviously was ready to calve 
and gave birth to twins, a bull and 
heifer, shortly after the show. 
strong aged cow class. 

* * o 

Paul Sparrow, veteran showman 
in charge of the Mayfield show 
herd who handled the sometimes 
unruly grand champion female, re- 
ceived the Paul Jackson Herdsman- 
ship Trophy, which is provided by 
a group of Jackson's friends. The 
W. E. Weaver Family trophy award- 
ed to the top showman was pre- 
sented to Grant Butcher, Prince- 
ton, Ont., Can. 

* - - 


Eleven cows were entered in the 
1960 Milking Derby. The winner 
was Advancer Jester Joyce Grace, 
owned by M. L. Baird and Son, 
Springfield, Ohio, that in 96 hours 
produced 268.7 pounds of milk, val- 
ued at $16.69. 


BRAMPTON EUREKA, that brought $17,700 for one-half interest. 


Left to right: 


Roy Snyder; John Bull, 
Mrs. Diana Ryan, purchaser; John Dunbar; Col, Bartley Bull, 


consignor; Phillip Lalonde; 
con- 


signor; Sherwood Taylor; Blair Folck and Elmer Pembleton, leaders. 


A’ THE All American Jersey Sale, 

held at Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 17, 
40 head sold for $76,930, or an av- 
erage of $1,925. 

A one-half interest in Brampton 
Eureka, 7-year-old Excellent, Sen- 
ior Superior Sire consigned by 
B. H. Bull and Sons, Brampton, 
Ont., Can., sold to Mrs. Diana 
Ryan, Vaucluse Farm, Newport, 
R. L, for $17,700. This makes the 
value $35,400, the highest value 
ever paid for a Jersey bull at pub- 
lic auction in America. 

Highest selling female was Drac- 
onis Ena Maid, senior yearling heif- 
er consigned by Happy Valley Farms, 
Rossville, Ga., purchased by Bull 
for $4,000. Later in the week she 
won the senior yearling class and 


was junior champion female. 
Following is a list of those ani- 

mals selling for $1,500 or more and 

the buyers’ names: 

Mrs. Diana Ryan, Rhode Island 


Brampton Eureka $17,700 
(one-half interest) 

B. H. Bull and Son, Canada 

Draconis Ena Maid » 4,000 

Brampton Nora Acme 1,000 
Pioneer Farm, Connecticut 

Mont's Tulip Dandy . 2,900 

Golden Etta Jester Scotty 1,100 
School of the Ozarks, Missouri 

Mariu Milestone Lustre 2,100 
Henry Uihilein, New York 

Radar Beacon B. Win . 2,000 

De gt Coronation's Irma 1,850 
W. F. Tompkins, Jr., Ohio 

Golden Etta Grace . 1,800 
J. C. Oswald & FL. Odgers, Kans. 

Jolly Beacon Ellyn 1,650 
Mrs. T. H. Carruthers Ill, Ohio 

Supreme Devotion 1,500 
Charlies 8. Kelly, Wisconsin 

Victory S. C. Ideal Blonde . 1,500 
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lf you have to buy hay... 


(Continued from page 1141) 


100 per cent in selecting hays 
cows will eat with good appetite 
and turn into a lot of milk. 

Several scientists have pointed 
out a close connection between 
the palatability of hay and the 
cow’s production of miik on it. 

The noted Canadian scientist, 
E. W. Crampton, has written that 
the preference of cattle for for- 
age may be a reasonably good in- 
dex of its nutritional value. (Ap- 
plied Animal Nutrition, San Fran- 
cisco, Freeman, 1956). Others think 
cows may be just naturally per- 
snickity, but in practice they do 
eat more of the best forages and 
give more milk per pound of for- 
age consumed. 

Professor A. M. Smith made a 
point of this in a recent article 
in Hoard’s Dairyman (Top quality 
hay ... a must for dairy calves). 
He cited a series of trials at the 
Vermont experiment station in 
which cows were fed on hay alone, 
no grain. 

One group got hay cut June 5, 
with 58 per cent digestible nutri- 
ents. This group ate 47 pounds of 
hay per head daily and produced 
an average of 41 pounds of milk 
during the test period. 

The other group got hay from 
the same field, but cut 6 weeks 
later, on July 15. This hay was 
down to 45 per cent digestible nu- 
trients and cows would eat only 
35 pounds a day. They produced 
an average of just 27 pounds milk. 

Cows on the early-cut hay gained 
a half pound in body weight daily, 
while the cows on late-cut hay lost. 

The first group of cows got 27 
pounds of nutrients per day from 


early-cut hay, while the intake of 
those on mature hay was only 16 
pounds. To make up the difference, 
each of the cows on late-cut hay 
would have needed 15 pounds of 
grain a day, Professor Smith said. 

But would adding 15 pounds of 
grain to a diet of late-cut hay ac- 
tually result in getting as much 
milk as the Vermont cows gave on 
early cut? Some good dairymen 
say you can’t make up for all the 
difference between poor and good 
hay by feeding more grain. These 
men believe there is something in 
good hay which produces more 
milk than the same nutrients sup- 
plied in concentrates. 


Two weys fo feed grain ... 


But Dr. C. F. Huffman, the noted 
dairy nutritionist at Michigan State 
University, says you can get the 
same results. (See Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, July 25, 1960). Dr. Huffman 
says you can get top production 
from dairy cows with as little as 
10 to 12 pounds of hay a day, plus 
all the grain they will eat with 
good appetite. And the hay doesn’t 
have to be the best quality to get 
these results. 

What is necessary is to supply 
the cow with the energy required 
to maintain herself and to produce 
all the milk she is bred to produce, 
this scientist says. Cows relish 
grain. Appetite is no barrier to a 
full intake of nutrients. 

But high grain feeding to cows 
on an individual basis is difficult 
if not impossible in a modern milk- 
ing parlor, as many dairymen are 
quick to point out. A cow is not 


in the parlor long enough to eat 
more than a certain amount. This 
may be considerably more than a 
low producer really needs, but much 
less than the inherently high pro- 
ducer could turn into extra milk 
and more profit. For this reason, 
owners of large herds milked in 
parlors try to meet most of the 
cow’s nutritional needs in the form 
of roughage fed free-choice. 

This can be done successfully in 
corn-growing areas by using corn 
silage as the main part of the 
roughage, Dr. Huffman says. The 
corn grain in corn silage is every 
bit as good for milk production as 
corn stored dry and ground for the 
grain ration, his studies have shown. 
There are about 13 pounds of corn 
grain (figured on a ‘15 per cent 
moisture basis) in 100 pounds of 
well-eared, well-matured corn si- 
lage. Give a cow 50 pounds of this 
silage and you add 6 to 7 pounds 
of grain to her ration. 

The stalk is nutritious, too. Corn 
husks are more nutritious than all 
but the very finest hays and that 
can be said for the butt of the 
cornstalk as well. We used to think 
stalk butts were the poorest part 
of the corn plant. But new studies 
prove the stalk below the ear packs 
more energy than leaves and con- 
siderably more than upper stalk. 

Luckily, it is easy to make corn 
silage of high quality. Most corn 
silage is first rate. Cows like it 
and big cows will stow away 50 
to 70 pounds a day when fed free- 
choice with average-quality hay. 
One word of caution, however; 
when corn silage is full-fed with 
cows eating very little hay or hay 
low in protein, the Michigan State 
University dairy department rec- 
ommends you feed a 16 to 20 per 
cent grain ration. 

Dr. Huffman is not yet ready to 
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say you can get top production 
with no hay at all, though recent 
experiments indicate that haylage 
is very similar in appetite appeal 
to hay and it may do the job just 
as well. For the present, however, 
he recommends a minimum of 10 
pounds of hay per cow daily, pref- 
erably hay of the highest quality. 

Dry hay appears to sharpen a 
cow’s appetite. An all-silage ration 
seems to dull appetite and cows 
don’t eat as much as when some 
hay is fed, Michigan studies show. 


What about protein? 


Dr. W. K. Kennedy of Cornell 
University says we have been talk- 
ing too much about the protein 
content of forages, forgetting that 
a cow needs almost 10 times as 
much energy as protein. On this 
basis, he says it is a better bar- 
gain to spend a few cents more 
per pound for relatively small 
amounts of a high-protein feed than 
to buy a large amount of energy 
supplying feeds. “Protein is not an 
expensive item to purchase and is 
not a good index of forage value,” 
he says in a recent article. 

In the same discussion he warns 
against judging the quality of a 
forage solely by the amount of 
legume it contains. In Cornell 
studies, cows gave just as much 
milk on early-cut grass hay as 
when fed early-cut legume hay, 
and more milk than on late-cut 
legume hay. 

Early cutting is the important 
thing. Every day cutting is delayed, 
digestibility falls off about % per 
cent, according to Cornell research, 
and at the same time intake of 
dry matter from hay also declines 
% per cent. So the daily intake of 
digestible dry matter goes down 1 
per cent per day as cutting is de- 

(Continued on page 1156) 








YOU CAN SAVE & 
> ee 


BY GLEANING CORN FIELDS 








This mark telis you a product is made of steel. 
Look for it on the products you buy 


FREE... at your USS American Fence dealer’s ! 


There’s a load of helpful information for you at your USS American Fence 
dealer’s . . . a series of new folders that prove fencing can be a profitable farm 
tool... cut costs, build profits, make you a more successful farmer. Get your 
free folders right away. Just stop in where you see the new blue-and-white sign 
of your USS American Fence dealer. 
And while you’ re there, get filled in on USS American Fence. It's engineered 
extra-strong. Specially selected high strength steel wires and built-in weather 
crimps act as a series of springs to hold your fence taut and true under all con- 
ditions. Perfectly wrapped hinge joints let the fence flex, not distort, when live- 
stock crowd it. 
Erect your American Fence on American Steel Posts, ro'led out of tough, 
new billet steel that won't snap off and you’ve got a combination that can’t be 
beat. Weather won’t bother it and neither will the most ram- 
bunctious livestock. 
See your USS American Fence dealer soon. You'll know 
him by his blue-and-white sign. American Steel & Wire, 614 
Superior Ave., N.W., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


USS and American are registered trademarks 





American Steel & Wire 
Division of 
United States Steel 
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THANKSGIVING AND DEDICATION 


OF ALL the religious and national holidays 

we celebrate, it has long been our im- 
pression that most of us are closer to our 
Maker at Thanksgiving than at any other 
time during the year. And ‘certainly among 
our farm people there is a universal sobriety 
and sense of indebtedness to the Almighty at 
this time. 

We have just witnessed another presidential 
election. As usual, serious doubts were raised 
about our country and its future. This is 
standard political practice as the “outs” bat- 
tle the “ins.” Perhaps it is provident that 
Thanksgiving occurs shortly after the election 
so that we more accurately appraise our bless- 
ings rather than dwell on the negative. 

Since we often can evaluate our position 
only by comparison, we commend to your 
reading the lead feature article, “Farming in 
communist Germany,” on page 1139. 

The disintegration of human values under 
a strong centralized government is dramatic- 
ally revealed in this personal account. Here, 
in principle, is why we distrust farm policy 
which is directly dependent upon decisions 
rendered by political appointees. This is why 
we have maintained that dairy programs 
should be self-help and self-respect in nature. 

Certainly we are not trying to draw a di- 
rect parallel between the East German experi- 
ence and any proposal thus far advanced here 
in the United States. But we do believe there 
is an inherent long-range danger in farm 
programs under the direction of a strong cen- 
tral governmental agency. The extent of gov- 
ernment participation should be limited to 
that of helping farmers to help themselves. 
To this we should be dedicated. 





The private and personal blessings we 
enjoy, the blessings of immunity, safe- 
guard, liberty and integrity, deserve the 
thanksgiving of a whole life. 

—Jeremy Taylor 











SANITATION BILL OVERSOLD 


As MOST dairymen know, there has been a 

bill before Congress which would stand- 
ardize sanitary regulations on milk. Unfor- 
tunately, in our opinion, this bill has created 
more hopes and fears than facts and logic 
justify. 

In the Midwest, dairy farmers have been 
led to believe that the enactment of this bill 
would be a price bonanza 

In the East and South, Midwest hopes have 
been converted into local area fears. The 
specter of cheap milk flooding in to wreck 
eastern and southern prices has caused great 
concern 

In many respects this whole matter has al- 
most taken on the character of a cruel hoax, 
particularly on the midwestern dairymen 
There is no material economic foundation for 
the proposed gain in better price markets. 
There is an outside chance that a few state 
milk control (not federal order) markets may 
be affected slightly. That is, during parts of 
the year their local prices may be in excess 
of Midwest prices plus transportation. Cer- 
tainly, however, these are the exception rath- 
er than the rule. 


However, is anyone so naive as to believe 


that the dairymen in these few markets are 
going to keep their milk home and let mid- 
western milk come in and replace the avail- 
able local supply? Of course not. 

We have a lot of patience with human 
frailty but this farce has gone far enough. 


HIGH COST HIGH LIVING 


[IN THE years 1935-1939 the per capita food 

expenditure in this country averaged about 
$118 per year. Today, the identical items 
would cost about $282 considering price in- 
creases alone. Why is it, then, that the per 
capita food expenditure has been running 
about $392? 

The answer is obvious. Today, we eat more, 
choose more expensive items, and pay more 
for packaging services. Or, putting it another 
way, our cost of high eating has added about 
$110 to the per capita grocery bill. Percent- 
agewise this represents about 28 per cent of 
the total bill. 


NO GIMMICKS NEEDED 


OVER the 75 years this magazine has been 

published hundreds, if not thousands, of 
gimmick products have been offered and sold 
to dairy farmers. We refer to those nostrums, 
secret formulas, gimcracks, and cures which, 
supposedly, make it a simple matter to solve 
all the problems of dairy husbandry. 

Yet, as we visit each year on scores of 
farms with 500-pound to 600-pound herd aver- 
ages, it is significant that these great herds 
have never been found to rely on the gimmick 
wonder products. 

Over and over again, it has been demon- 
strated repeatedly that there are three ele- 
ments common to all these fine herds. First 
there must be good breeding, the genetic ca- 
pacity to produce. Second there must be a 
good, solid, high-quality roughage and grain 
ration. And, third, there must be the kindly, 
understanding care of a top herdsman. 

No gimmick product can substitute, replace, 
or compensate for any one of these three re- 
quirements for a great herd. 

It is significant, too, that in our memory 
we cannot recall ever having visited such a 
great herd and finding gimmick nostrums or 
notions in the medicine cabinet or feed room. 

Yet, on other occasions, in other barns we 
have seen these products, evidence that some- 
one hoped to be able to buy a product which 
would compensate for inferior germ plasm, 
low-energy or low-protein feed, or inept herds- 
manship. That the investment was a waste of 
money was obvious from the records, 





BA 79 years ago... 


The dangers involved in moving cattle 
on account of contagious diseases is a 
quite potent argument in favor of each 
farmer (who possibly can) raising his 
own stock and introducing new animals 
for the purpose of improving his stock, 
with the greatest caution 
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TELLING FARMERS’ SIDE 


EPRODUCED below in miniature is an 
advertisement sponsored by the Michigan 
Milk Producers Association. It represents the 
finest job of telling the dairy farmers’ side 
of the price story that we have ever re- 
viewed. It is the type of story we have been 
exchanging among ourselves for years but 
which we have not been able to get across 
to the consumer. 

According to Glenn Lake, president of the 
Michigan cooperative, dairymen in his state 
are deeply concerned about the attitude of 
the consumer, who blames farmers for high 
food costs and, moreover, believes farmers 
are a tax liability. Lake says, “We have de- 
cided to do what we can, in a small way, to 
set the record straight with some facts.” 

Actually, it was in no “small way” that 
the Michigan milk group launched its public 
relations campaign. The advertisement below 
appeared in 16 Michigan daily papers and in 
most of the weeklies. It was presented in a 
large ad, 9 inches wide and 12 inches high. 
Further, Lake reports that the cooperative 
is planning more ads of this nature. 

Here’s a long-stemmed bouquet to the pi- 
oneering Michigan Milk Producers Associa- 
tion. We hope the movement is contagious. 
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MICHIGAN MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


INVESTMENT WORTH PROTECTING 


‘THE total investment in the business of ag- 

riculture exceeds $208 billion . . . almost 
three-fourths of the market value of all cor- 
poration stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change or four-fifths of the value of current 
assets of all corporations in the United States. 
This is the comparison drawn by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Too often the average American thinks of 
farming or agriculture as a small part of our 
national economy. In numbers, he is a small 
percentage of the voting public. People living 
on farms represent only about 12 per cent 
of the population. 

But when we look at the investment com- 
parison, it should be apparent that the bus- 
iness of agriculture and its economic health 
are of vital importance to the entire economy, 
not something to be pushed aside. 
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Questions from Our Readers 





Water in oil 


The oil in the crankcase of my 
tractor has a sort of milky ap- 
pearance. What could be the cause 
of this? Is there any way to test 
oll for such things? 

Michigan E.D.A. 


The milky appearance is likely 
due to water in the oil. This fre- 
quently happens during cold weather 
when the tractor is not operated 
long enough to get fully warmed 
up and water formed by the com- 
bustion of the fuel builds up in 
the crankcase. Another cause could 
be operating the tractor with a 
faulty thermostat so that the wa- 
ter jacket does not get up to the 
proper temperature regardless of 
how long the tractor is run. 

A simple test for detecting the 
presence of water in crankcase oil 
is to place a small amount of oil 
in an open container and heat it. 
If there is any evidence of boiling, 
water is present. Oil has no boiling 
point but will burst into flame if 
enough heat is applied. 

—D. W. BATEs 
University of Minnesota 


Cement asbestos board 


I built a new dairy barn last 
summer, insulated the walls, and 
put electric fans in. I keep chopped 
hay in the loft and the ceiling was 
dry all winter. Now I wish to put 
a ceiling on underside of Joists. 

My idea is to first put on a 
vapor seal paper under the joists 
and then cover it with some sort 
of sheeting but I don’t know what 
to use. I have planned on %-inch 
rigid insulation board if I can get 
it painted on one side. Do you know 
what material I could use? 


Iowa ELRES. 


I Know of no rigid insulation 
board that comes painted on one 
side. In your case there is no need 
of using an insulation board as the 
hay in the mow will act as insula- 
tion providing you place a tight 
header between the joists at the 
wall so that cold air cannot cir- 
culate between the mow floor and 
the new ceiling. 

Cement asbestos board would 
make a satisfactory finish in this 
case and, since it is light in color, 
would not require painting. 

—D. W. Bates 


Which hay crusher 
to buy? 


Is the crusher that has one rub- 
ber roll and one round steel roll 
better than a crusher that has one 
rubber roll and one round steel roll 
with staggered steel bars welded 
on it? Does a crusher which has a 
round steel roll have much trouble 
with juice sticking to the roll and 
making the hay wrap? 

Wisconsin F.A, 


To a limited extent, a crusher 
that cracks the alfalfa stem 
throughout its entire length will 
cause a higher drying rate than 
one which only cracks the stem 
intermittently. The drying rate is 
pretty much a function of the 
amount of damage done to the stem. 


In some cases a crusher that 
damages the stem intermittently 
does very extensive damage in that 
localized area, and as a result pro- 
duces a drying rate almost as good 
as a full length crush. 

My feeling is that a flat state- 


ment cannot be made regarding 
any type of crusher when it is 
applied to one particular brand as 
compared to another. 

Smooth steel rolls do have some 
tendency to build up under certain 
conditions, and for that reason 
smooth steel rolls usually are 
equipped with scrapers. Some of 
the manufacturers have been quite 
successful in operating smooth rolls 
with a perforated surface or with 
a built-up surface without scraping 
equipment. In either case, I believe 
the higher localized pressures and 
the fact that the surfaces are not 
continuous reduce the tendency for 
the roll to build up. 

I have never experienced any 
difficulty with roll build-up in any 
type of corrugated roll machine; 
and the tendency toward wrapping 
in any type of machine is reduced 
by operating the rolls at the maxi- 
mum speed obtainable when op- 
erating the tractor at rated power- 
take-off speed. 

—H. D. Bruyn 
University of Wisconsin 


Greenhouse construction 


Recently I purchased 7 extra 
large storm windows (44 by 80 
inches). I want to use them to 
make a small greenhouse that 
would be attached to the south 
side of my house. 

Can you give me any informa- 
tion on how to go about this proj- 
ect that would be simple, cheap, 
and still effective enough to use 
the year around? 


Wisconsin Mrs. V.H. 


Constructing a greenhouse that 
would be suitable for year-round 
use from storm windows such as 
you mentioned may prove to be 
rather difficult, and I cannot say 
that I would recommend it. 

Glass used in storm windows is 
likely to be single strength. That 
used in greenhouse construction is 
double strength. There may be 
considerable ice and snow coming 
off the roof of your house in 


winter which will cause glass 
breakage. Another difficulty will 
be that of making a roof from 
these storm windows which will 
not leak. 

If you wish to attempt this 
construction, a lean-to against the 
house would be easiest to build. 
The roof should slope at an angle 
of at least 30 degrees. If you 
lean the top of one of the win- 
dows against the house so that it 
is 3 feet, 6 inches above the 
ground, the bottom will be about 
5 feet, 8 inches away from the 
house. The 5 feet, 8 i can 
be considered the width of the 
lean-to. 

By increasing the distance above 
the ground at which the 


Neither of the vert distances 
would provide t nee 
room to enter the greenhouse. 
provide the head room, 


necessary hea 
a wall of the desired height could 
be constructed the proper distance 


away from the house the 
windows rested on it. win- 
dows would then be a i to 


the house at &@ minimum height 
of 3 feet, 6 inches plus the wall 
height. 


To support the windows, a hori- 
zontal member will have to be 
attached to the side of your house 
at the desired height. Supports 
for the windows running from this 
member to the wall can be of ?- 
inch by 3-inch wood strips, with 
the 2-inch width up. Space the 
strips so that the edges of adja- 
cent windows will join over them. 
Here there will be a problem of 
water entering where the windows 
butt together. This can be elimi- 
nated in part by nailing a wood 
strip to one sash which will over- 
lap the wood frame of the ad- 
jacent one. 

The ends of the structure will 
have to close in some suitable 
manner with a door being pro- 
vided in one of them. 

Provision for summer ventila- 
tion can best be made by hing- 
ing the sash where they are at- 
tached to the house. In this way 
they can be opened as desired. 

Heating of the greenhouse for 
winter use will be quite expensive. 
It would be desirable for you to 
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“. .. here’s your trouble: He’s got a cold in the nose!” 
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check with a heating contractor 
to see if your household heating 
system can handle added load. 

It is not possible to cover all 
the ramifications of constructing 
a home greenhouse in a letter. I 
would, therefore, like to refer you 
to the book entitled “Greenhouse 
gardening for everyone” by Ernest 
Chabot. This book is published by 
M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

—D. W. Bates 
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lated crawl space under the house. 
With this construction, it is com- 
mon practice to place insulation 
between the floor joists to prevent 
cold floors. In such cases, low tem- 
peratures will be encountered be- 
neath the house. Freezing of the 
pipes could then take place dur- 
ing periods when water was not 
flowing through the pipes at regu- 
lar intervals, such as at night, even 
if the pipes were heavily insulated. 
There also must be a section be- 
tween the ground and the floor of 
the house where the pipe is ex- 
posed to the air. 

A practical way to protect the 
water pipes from freezing in such 
a case would be to wrap them with 
electric heating tape or cable, con- 
trolled by a thermostat set at about 
36 degrees. The sensing element of 
the thermostat should be located 
against the pipe at the point where 
freezing is most likely to take place 
first. Surround the pipe with at 
least two inches of commercial in- 
sulation. Where the insulation is 
buried in the ground it should be 
wrapped with a vapor-proof paper. 

—D. W. Bates 


Sewer gas 


We are having trouble with odors 
from our sewage disposal system. 

Could you give me any sugges- 
tions about remedying this condi- 
tion? Would raising the vent help? 

Maryland T.B.D. 


Sewer gas is heavier than air 
and it tends to settle to the ground 
unless carried away by air cur- 
rents. In many instances trees or 
nearby buildings cause down drafts 
which aggravate the situation. 

Raising the vent so that it ex- 
tends above the highest part of the 
roof may help. In case it does not, 
a check should be made as to pos- 
sible causes of down drafts and 
source removed if possible. 

—D. W. Bates 
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On-the-spot feeding news by a Kraft Flying Farm Reporter 
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Kaff-A milk by-product feeds have done an outstanding job at Liseter Farm, Newtown Square, Penn- 
sylvania, according to herd manager Winslow Towle (left) shown with Kraft Reporter Warren Powell. 


KAFF-A LIFETIME FEEDING PROGRAM 
“DOES THE JOB FOR ME”! 


“‘We have fed our registered Guernsey calves Kaff-A Milk Replacer and Kaff-A Booster Pellets 
since 1957,” reports Win Towle, “and Kaff-A does everything Kraft says about it—at great 
savings. For instance, the animals have better appetite . . . consume more roughage... have 
exceptional bloom . . . and our heifers can be bred earlier due to size and weight. Of course, 
we also profit by selling whole milk instead of feeding it. 

“But Kaff-A does more than that,” Mr. Towle says. “Recently, 
we've been feeding the pellets to cows before freshening. And I believe 
this has lessened the troubles at calving time—milk fever, ketosis and 
retained placentas. This is important, too.” 

Let Kaff-A milk by-product feeds help you to bigger profits, greater 
production, and improved animal health. See your dealer. 





Kala 
~ 


K AFF-A Milk Replacer and Booster Pellets by K RAFT 


... the same people who bring you Velveeta cheese spread and Miracle Whip salad dressing 


KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION - CHICAGO + NEW YORK « GARLAND, TEXAS +« SAN FRANCISCO 








HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 
(Continued from page 1153) 


layed. Cows eat less and less as 
digestibility declines. 

In digestion trials, grass hays cut 
in early boot stage consistently 
show up with very high energy 
values, usually higher than alfalfa 
hays. Protein is lower, however. 
But as grass hays mature, they 
decline in digestibility or energy 
value much faster than alfalfa or 
other legume hays. 

Dairymen often report that they 
get more milk from early-cut, first- 
cutting hay than from second and 
third cuttings. Perhaps this is due 
to the higher percentage of grass 
in the first cuttings. 


Are crushed hays superior? 


Like those we consulted for this 
article, almost all dairymen prefer 
hays that have been put through 
a conditioner to hasten curing. In 
fact we know of only one dairy- 
man who has ever used a crusher 
who isn’t enthusiastic about this 
new type of hay harvesting tool. 
This single exception is a man who 
tried one of the very first models 
when this machine came on the 
market in the early 50’s. He had 
so much trouble with slugging and 
weed wrapping that he gave it up. 
“After all,” this dairyman says, “no 
machine can put quality into hay 
that isn’t there when you cut it.” 
And by quality he means the en- 
ergy and appetite appeal of very 
early-cut hay. He has been a pio- 
neer in pushing the haying season 
some 30 days ahead of traditional 
dates. 

No one can quarrel with this 
man’s statement. But this in no 
way diminishes the fact that the 
hay conditioner is doing more to 
improve hay quality than any de- 
velopment since the mow dryer 
With a hay conditioner you can 
cure the sappy stems of early-cut 
hay in the short intervals of good 
haying weather. In any hay it gets 
the stems cured out before leaves 
get too dry and shatter exces- 
sively. And by knocking a day off 
the time hay lies in the field aft- 
er cutting, it saves any amount of 
hay from the ravages of sun bleach- 
ing and wetting. 

Men who know hay aren’t nearly 
so concerned about weather dam- 
age as they used to be. Today, 
most would prefer to have early- 
cut hay even with most of the col- 
or gone than to have late-cut hay 
that is perfectly green. THE END 





Guernseys sell high 


The Third Butterfat Sale, held 
October 15, at Mulhocaway Farm, 
New Jersey, saw 33 head sell for 
an average of $1,950. 

Top individual was Yellow Creek 
S. Lovely Maid, that sold to J. E. 
3owden, Horn Lake, Miss., for 
$8500. She was consigned by Os- 
car Weaver, Goshen, Ind. 

Top-selling bull was Western 
Glow Butterfat Count, consigned by 
Western Glow Farms, Inc., Bow, 
Wash., and purchased by L. B. 
Wescott, Rosemount, N. J.; North- 
ern Ohio Breeders Association, Tif- 
fin, Ohio; and Central Ohio Breed- 
ing Association, Columbus, Ohio, 
for $8,000. 

At the 10th Green Meadow Sale 
held at Hanover Hill Farm, York- 
town Heights, N. Y., October 17, 40 
head sold for an average of $1,960. 

Top price was $7,600, paid by 
Jessie G. and J. E. Bowden, Horn 
Lake, Miss., for Charlescote Fruit- 
ful, consigned by Richard Salton- 
stall, Sherborn, Mass., Collinwood 
Fancy Miss, consigned by Virgil 
Weaver, Goshen, Ind., was second 
top individual at $7,500, going to 


| Frank Gumina, Freehold, N. J. 
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We raise heifers on contract 


(Continued from page 1143) 


What is your source of supply? 


Reed: From dairies we service 
with A.B.S. sires. We routinely 
get the A.B.S. calves while the 
others are purchased through calf 
truck haulers or dealers who pick 
them up each day from the dairies. 

Willibey: Herd of 60 Holsteins. 

Howell: Two dairymen, Davis 
Brothers of Caldwell, and Hronek 
Dairy of Caldwell. 

Carpenter: We have our own 
pickup truck calling on the dairies 
every day. We do not buy any 
calves from sales or trucks. 

Moore: Dairymen who do not 
have the time or barn room to 
care for their replacement heifers. 


What are your main problems in 
acquiring them? 


Reed: Having them properly 
identified and getting healthy calves 
at a necessary volume and still 
not sacrificing any quality. 

Willibey: During the first 2 
weeks calf scours are a problem. 

Howell: None. 

Carpenter: We do not have any 
trouble. We have our regular cus- 
tomers, both in raising and buying. 

Moore: Getting enough of them 
to make it worth the time. 


What price do you normally pay? 


Reed: We pay according to the 
supply and demand for non AL. 
calves, based on butcher market 
price. We buy from dairymen and 
calf buyers. Upon order, we start 
them for other people to be taken 
out and raised as replacements, 
and so forth. For heifer calves, 3 
to 5 cents per pound above market 
price. Average weight is 80 to 85 
pounds and over. A.B.S. A.I. calves, 
$5 to $6 above market price. Other 
A.I. calves, $2 to $3 above market, 
according to demand. 

Willibey: We grow them out for 
the owner. 

Howell: I grow them out for the 
dairymen. 

Carpenter: We pick up the heif- 
ers we raise for the dairymen. 
They own the calf and pay us by 
the month to raise it. If the calf 
dies, the cost of feed is returned. 

The calves we buy are all calves 
weighing from 75 to 100 pounds, 
well marked and all artificially 
sired with tags and certificates. 

Moore: I merely grow out the 
heifers I have on contract. 


What is your system of charg- 
ing when you grow them out 
for someone else? 


Reed: We charge a margin to 
justify handling and death loss, 
plus 50 cents per day per calf for 
feed and care. We seldom feed 
past 90 days of age. 

Willibey: $9 per month per head. 

Howell: I get $7.50 per month, 
plus 6 cents per pound gain for 
Jerseys, 8 cents for Holsteins. 

Carpenter: We charge the dairy- 
man 50 cents a day for the first 
3 months, 40 cents a day from 3 
to 6 months, 23 cents a day from 
6 months to 1 year, 35 cents a day 
from 1 year and over. If calf dies, 
all money for feed is returned. 
The dairyman pays by the month. 

Moore: I charge $9.50 per head 


per month, payable the first of 
each month. (This is not enough 
if you have to buy any feed.) 


How long do you keep heifers? 


Reed: 2 to 12 weeks of age. 

Willibey: Until they are of breed- 
ing age. 

Howell: One year. 

Carpenter: Some take them home 
at 6 months, some at 1 year, some 
at 18 months or just after they 
are bred; others leave them here 
until they are ready to freshen. 

Moore: It varies; some a year, 
some until freshening. 


How are they identified? 


Reed: A.B.S. artificially - sired 
calves are identified by our tech- 
nicians on the dairies at the time 
of birth with their dam’s chain and 
eartag numbers, double eartagging 
the calves, making out identifica- 
tion slip in triplicate (No. 1 to 
follow calf when purchased, No. 2 
to stay in book for filing, and No. 
3 to stay with dairyman). 

Willibey: Neck chains. 

Howell: Tatoo. 

Carpenter: When we pick calf 
up, we eartag it and leave a re- 
ceipt with the dairyman. We also 
tatoo the same number in the right 
ear so if tag is lost or pulled out 
of ear, we still have a _ positive 
identification. 

Moore: Up until now, we have 
used ear tags, but I am going to 
start ear tattooing. 


What routine health precautions 
do you take? 


Reed: Disinfecting navels; giving 
precautionary shots; segregating in 
individual pens. 

Willibey: Each calf gets a sul- 
met oblet at birth. I give a shot 
of serum at 3 days of age. 

, Howell: Use individual pens. 

Carpenter: When we bring the 
calves to the ranch, we have in- 
dividual stalls for them in a build- 
ing. They are never run together 
until calves are 5 or 6 weeks old. 

Moore: They must be in perfect 
health and from clean herds. 


What is your feeding program? 


Reed: The first four days we 
feed colostrum insofar as possible, 
feeding one quart per calf per 
feeding and adjusting the intake 
according to the animal. (More 
calves die from overfeeding milk 
than underfeeding.) We use a quart 
per calf per feeding for first 2 to 
3 weeks. After colostrum feeding, 
we use diluted colostrum and skim 
milk, whole milk, or a commercial 
milk replacer, increasing the amount 
per calf after 2 to 3 weeks, accord- 
ing to the individual. There is wa- 
ter before them all the time. They 
are started on a commercial start- 
er after 4 days and given what 
each calf will clean up, so none is 
wasted. They are given limited 
amount of hay after 2 months. 

Willibey: Owner starts it on 
cow's colostrum first 3 days. I get 
the calf when it is 3 days old and 
keep it on cow’s milk for i to 2 
weeks (% pint of water, 2% pints 
milk). After this period, I go to a 

(Continued on page 1159) 


LARGEST REGISTERED HOLSTEIN HERD IN THE NATION 
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HEN Merle H. Green and sons Duane and Velmar, 

owners and operators of the 1500 acre Green 
Meadow Farms, Elsie, Michigan, decided to go bulk 
they took plenty of time—about a year—comparing 
all major farm tank makes and features. Quality with 
economy was uppermost in their minds 
Merle puts it this way, “it was Mojonnier’s 
reputation for quality that finally sold 
us on our first two tanks, an 800 and 600 
gallon. But it was a far different story 
on our latest two, both 1250 gallon units. 
No other tank was in the picture. We 
were completely sold. There was no main- 
tenance at all on the first two and we 
couldn't ask for quicker, more depend- 
able cooling, with no icing. Cooling costs 
too, are really low—our milk is cooled in 
practically no time and tank compressors 
often shut off during milking or shortly 
after. And once we started using Mojon- 
nier’s Spray-O-Matic we never had to 
touch the interior shells of our tanks 
with a brush. Spray-O-Matic does a 
quick, thorough cleaning job. 
“You know,’ continued Green, “with all the 
features these Bulk Coolers offer, it’s a 
wonder to us why everyone doesn’t go 
Mojonnier!” 





{ <%milk from our 800 cows 
is quality-protected hy 
Mojonnier Bulk Coolers”? 


... Says Merle H. Green 


DEPT. HD-11 








Merie H. Green and son Duane next 
to one of their Mojonnier Bulk 
Coolers, an 800 galion unit, in Green 
Meadow Farms milkhouse, Elsie, 
Michigan. 





Green Meadow Farms trophy room 
displays many state and national 
farm show awards won by their 
champion Holstein milkers. Among 
them are several world's records. 
Breeding stock are shipped ail over 
the world. Merie H. Green at right 
yy two sons Duane and Velmar 
at left. 





See your local Mojonnier dealer 
or write; 
MOJONNIER BROS. CO. 
4601 W. OHIO ST. 
CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
* 
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DEPENDABLE PRODUCTS . . . BACKED BY DEPENDABLE SERVICE 














“Works wonders in hardest water/”’ 


CLENESCO’ PIPE LINE ACID 


If you and your neighbors are plagued by 
milkstone or hard water scale, here is a product 
that gets results in any pipe line milking system. 
Non-foaming CLENESCO PIPE LINE ACID is 
concentrated to get down to business quickly. 
Safe to use daily or as a weekly “conditioner.” 
Comes in a handy nonbreakable plastic jug. 
Order CLENESCO PIPE LINE ACID from your 
dealer or dairy, or write direct. 


1885—75th Anniversary ~—1960 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MONEY BACK 
iF NOT 





7016 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 3, Ohio OMPLETELY 


SATISFIED. 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Worried about mastitis and antibiotic or sulfa residues in milk? 


Treat MASTITIS with 





(Squibb irdg 








on 


in Plastibase.®) 


and get PEACE OF MIND! 





1.-You clean up the infection fast. 
That’s because Gargon®, and only 
Gargon, contains the Squibb antibiotic, 
thiostrepton, plus neomycin. Gargon 
attacks all 9 types of mastitis-causing bac- 
teria, even hard-to-kill strains of staphylo- 
cocci that are now resistant to other 
antibiotics and combinations of antibiotics. Gargon’s staphylococci- 
killing power is especially important because these are the germs 
that now cause so many of the worst cases of mastitis. 





Gargon’s exclusive formula cleans up mastitis with a broader range 
of anti-bacterial activity than the 3 broad spectrum antibiotics, the 
triple sulfas, penicillin, streptomycin or neomycin used by itself. 
Result: peace of mind for you! 


SESS SSSSSSSSESSESSESESSSESEESESEEHEESESEHESESEHEHEH HEHE TEESE EEE HEEES 


3. You don’t waste milk. When you 
use Gargon, you can feed your unsalable 
“72-hour” milk to calves and other stock. 


As you know, for 72 hours after a cow's 
final mastitis treatment, the milk from un- 
treated quarters can’t be sold for human 
consumption. But — use Gargon and you 
don’t have to dump valuable milk nutrients, vitamins and minerals 
down the drain! Instead, you use this milk to help your calves and 
other stock make fast, profitable weight gains. Result: no waste — 
and that means peace of mind. 





PYYTTTITI TI eee 


Ask for the syringe with the BRIGHT GREEN BAND 


2. You avoid all risk of antibiotic 
or sulfa residues in your milk. Use 
Gargon as directed, and you can forget 
your worries about residues in your market 
milk. You'll get antibiotic-free and sulfa- 
free milk every time. 





It's a proved fact: withhold your milk for 
72 hours after a cow's final Gargon treatment and the next milking 
will be free of any trace of antibiotic residues. (Gargon does not 
contain troublesome penicillin or sulfa drugs.) Result: you send 
your milk to the milk plant with peace of mind! 


SOSH SSSSSSEHSSESSSSESESSESHSSESSSSSEHSESSSEESEESESESSEESEEHEESEE ES ESESESOEE ES 


4. You speed healing of delicate 
udder tissue. Gargon, and only Gargon, 
is made with Squibb’s soothing, protective 
ointment base called Plastibase.® 





Plastibase clings to infected udder tissue 
and speeds healing at the same time as 
it is releasing its two potent antibiotics. 
Gargon clings just long enough to clean up the infection fast—and 
no longer. (Unlike thin, watery products, Gargon treats tissues, not 
unsalable milk.) Gargon does not gum up in the quarter to‘ cause 
residue problems. Result: peace of mind. 








READ WHAT OTHER DAIRYMEN SAY ABOUT GARGON, 
THE MASTITIS PRODUCT THAT GIVES THEM PEACE OF MIND. 


@ “One treatment with Gargon stopped a case of mastitis in a cow which 
usually requires 2 to 4 treatments with another product.” 

fair Haven, Vermont 

@ “The best treatment I've used in my 30 years of dairying.” —Plano, Texas 

@ “Gargon syringes are the handiest, most effective mastitis treatment I’ve 


ever used in more than 10 years of dairyine.”’—Mocksville, North Carolina 


@ “I find it gives good control on any mastitis problems we have encoun- 
tered."’— Kimball, Minnesota 


@ “Never anything like it Litchfield, Minnesota 








And for added peace of mind, 
ask for the money-saving 12- 
syringe Barn Box. You'll al- 
ways have a syringe on hand 
for use at a moment's notice. 


FREE BOOKLET 


tells you how to prevent and 
treat mastitis. Write: SQUIBB, 
Veterinary Department,745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


(om) SQUIBB a name vou can must seen 


S OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 1960 
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(Continued from page 1157) 


milk replacer until the calf is 8 
weeks old. I keep grain (% pellets, 
% oats, % corn) in box before 
them until they begin to clean it 
up after each feed. I make sure 
they are eating grain well before 
I offer them hay. 

Howell: Jersey calves get % gal- 
lon of whole milk a day; Holsteins, 
1 gallon a day. Calves to 2 months 
of age get all grain mixture they 
can eat, which consists of: 
soybean meal 


ground milo 
ground ear corn 


dried whey 
salt 
of bone meal 





All calves have good pasture or 
hay to eat. Calves from 2 months 
to 1 year of age get 5 pounds per 
day grain mixture consisting of: 


$00 pounds ground corn 
200 pounds crimped oats 
400 pounds wheat bran 
400 pounds soybean meal 
20 pounds sait 

20 pounds bone meal 





Carpenter: We have our own 
milk cows and feed whole fresh 
milk, 2 quarts per feeding until 
the calves weigh 80 to 100 pounds. 
Grain and hay (alfalfa) are fed 
free-choice until calves are 12 
weeks old. Then grain is fed at 
the rate of 5 pounds per day for 
each calf. 

Moore; I feed a mixture of 25 
pounds milk replacer, 25 pounds 
calf starter, and fine hay for the 
first 6 weeks. From 6 weeks of 
age to 4 months, they get 1 part 
shelled corn, 1 part whole oats, 1 
part calf pellets at 3 pounds per 
day. From 4 months to 1 year, 
they get ground corn, oats, and 
supplement at 3 to 5 pounds per 
day, depending upon the hay qual- 
ity. The second year they get all 
the good hay they will eat. I do 
not pasture. 


What per cent mortality do you 
normally have? What is the lead- 
ing cause of losses? 


Reed: High, 30 per cent, low 4 


per cent. Bacterial infections and 
pneumonia, 
Willibey: First year, 5 per cent; 


second year, 1 per cent. During 
the first year, scours and pneu- 
monia were leading causes. 

Howell; About 10 per cent. Scours 
and pneumonia. 

Carpenter: For our dairymen our 
loss will run a little better than 
2 per cent, unless we run into 
some diseases such as paratyphoid 
or some unusual disease. Leading 
cause of losses is the ordinary 
calf diseases such as white scours 
and pneumonia. 

Moore: I have started about 100 
over a 3-year period and have not 
lost a calf yet. 


What do you estimate if costs 
to grow out these heifers? 


Reed: From $75 to $85 at 3 
months of age. 

Willibey: Up to the time she has 
her first calf, $216. Ohio State 
University furnished our contract 
which they had worked out. 

Howell: $70 per calf per year 
for feed and pasture; $5 for veter- 
inary fees and medicine; $12 for 


labor; about $3 per calf invest- 
ment. 

Carpenter: Feed, $172.14; veter- 
inary, $5; bedding, miscellaneous, 


$7; labor, $40; cost up to 24 months 
of age, $224.14. Then you have cor- 
rals to fix and other miscellaneous 
expenses on the ranch, 


Who pays veterinary fees? 


Reed: We do, unless the cus- 
tomer requests specific treatment 
from a veterinarian. In that case, 
the cost is borne by the customer. 

Willibey: On sickness, each pays 
half; any other fees customer pays. 

Howell: I do. 

Carpenter: We do. 

Moore: The dairyman, unless the 
illness or ailment is due to neglect 
on my part, 


Who decides 
shall be bred? 


Willibey: The owner, who pays 
his own breeding fees. 

Carpenter: The dairyman tells 
me at what age he wants his heif- 
ers bred, or some go by weight. 
We breed only when the dairyman 
wants it done. 

Moore: The dairyman. 


how the heifers 


What is your greatest problem 
in raising these heifers? 


Reed: Health. 

Willibey: Getting them through 
the first 2 weeks. 

Howell: Scours and diseases. 

Carpenter: We have no prob- 
lems. The calves are all good 
calves and with good, clean ways 
to handle them, we just don’t 
have too many problems. The main 
thing is not to pick up more than 
you can handle. 

Moore: Too many different sizes. 
Also, it’s difficult to catch them 
in heat with no bull or old cows 
around, 


Fer anyone planning to go into 
this business, what should be 
his main considerations? 


Reed: Sufficient capital to do a 
good job of growing out calves; a 
regular source of high-quality 
calves that are properly identified; 
a good source of feed available. 

Willibey: Give them some extra 
time the first month; should be 
more interested in raising a good 
calf than just doing it for the 
money; should be handy at work- 
ing with young livestock. 

I enjoy feeding them and watch- 
ing them grow. I have an allergy 
to milk cows, so had to get out 
of the milking business. 

Howell: Be willing to give them 
full attention seven days a week 
for they are babies and should be 
treated as such. 

Carpenter: In the first place, he 
would have to be able to work 
long hours, seven days a week. 
He must like livestock. He must 
have a good source of supply, both 
for animals and feed. Also, his 
help is an important faetor. 

Moore: Can he get enough to 
make it worth while? Will his 
source of supply remain steady? 
Does he want to always be start- 
ing little calves? Does he have 
room for at least six different 
pens? Does he have experience? 
Does he like doing chores? 

After doing this for three years, 
I think it is too much work for 
too little money. I am a part-time 
farmer as I farm 80 acres and 
have a full-time job away from 
the farm. THE END 
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the new 196] 


makes 1 TRIP 
does t) JOBS 






PASTURE 
DREAM 





TAYLOR'S 1961 ROTARY CUTTERS 
with self-leveling suspension 


The Taylor Rotary Cutter for 1961 is 
all-new, and available in all popular 
models and sizes. While it cuts, this 
machine windrows as neatly as any 
rake, piles the hay just right for condi- 
tioning. Taylor's self-leveling suspension 
permits cutting the field as neatly as 
any lawnmower and prevents scalping 
almost entirely. 


Your best solution for milk protection 
is a Lo-Bax solution. Lo-Bax kills harmful bacteria quickly, 
effectively on everything from the cow’s udder to your milk 
delivery can. It’s economical, too . . . just 4% teaspoon makes 
2 gallons of sanitizing solution. Result: best-quality milk, no 
costly rejects. Try Lo-Bax Special or LoBax-W (with a wet- 
ting agent). Write for literature. 


oclorwe 


fora low, count at low cost... 


Lo- BAX 


OLIN MATHIESON 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION _. 
Chemicals Division 

Baltimore 3, Maryland 





TAYLOR MACHINE WORKS 
Louisville, Mississippi 


Please send me literature on: 


(0 Pasture Dream, including booklet “Better 
Pastures Through Sod Seeding.” 


(CD Teylor Rotary Cutter 
NAME 








ADDRESS_ 











Lo-Bax® is a trademark 















Proved Producer 


Let us show you how to put 
Cattle ManAr:ar to work to im- 
prove your herd performance. 
Cattle ManAmar makes good 
dairy sense. Try it! Dept. H 


| PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


> \-* FEED ENGINEERS 


erth 42 Outer Harbor 


san Pedro, Calif 


MODERN FARMING requires Low Cost 
PROTECTION from POWER FAILURES! 





Write 
for 


Folder! 














HERD TONIK Builds Better Herds 


4-Way Feed Su 
Vitally ettectiee, oo ~ 
with vitamins A,D.E -- Dr. Roberts 


and trace elements. a 
Helps aseure stronger 
calves, stimulates diges- H ERD TON | 4 
pe 
flow . Mix 10 Ibs. toa ton 
Take this toe your mill for FREE ONE- 
COW PACKAGE. If mill can't supply, write giving mili name. 


OR. ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. Waukesha, Wisconsin 


















h JUMBO HUMBERS 1%” 
S Deeply Stamped Both Sides 


TAG- EZE i! hy 


Cattie Markers 


«Tempered Aluminum Tag 
Ve" Thick x 2%” x 2%4"— 
**‘Wearability Gucranteed."’ 

«Bright Finish Twisted Link 
Welded Chain 41/0. 

Hook 

thick steel. 


«Extra Heavy ‘*S"’ 
Fasteners. 4” 


Styte 6-212 
Free Catalog: NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO. 


P.O. Box 6-254 NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 



























COWPOX.nincworm_ 
Teat Sores, Skin Abrasions 
* Blu-Kote dries up cowpox Sel” 


lesions, controls second 
Dr. Naylor’ 





infection. Germicidal, Fungi- 
cidal, protective wound dress- 
ing wick drying... pene 
trating. 4 oz. bottle $1.00 at 
dealers or mailed postpaid. 

H.W. MAYLOR CO. + MORRIS, 8.Y. 


BLU-KOTE 





SILO UNLOADERS 


P & D SILO UNLOADERS handle hard packed 


and frozen silage Large capacity saves time 
and labor A boy can feed 100 head in 10 to 
15 minutes 30 days free trial on money back 
guarantee Also auger bunk feeders Dealer- 


ships available in some areas 


P & D SALES CO., Plainfield 6, 


SEL Your CHILD’S 








Peco Booklet, **Rar Cash with Your Child's 
gives tips types wanted names of 
cal endar firms others who pay $2 5. $50, oft- 
for pix of your kids! Mail one small 
phot for approval, age s 2 mos te 18 yre 
For returt poset child's & m er's name and 


address ot k fend a5e for 
Tower Phote Tips, 1540 North 


ne costes 
‘ Hightand 
Ave., Dept. H, Hollywood 28, Cal. 











Don't Stop 
Buying U.S. Bonds 























by Fred J. Giesler 


Corn‘and soybean meal 


- .. can be fed to growing-finishing hogs with excellent 
results. However, soybean meal should not be fed free- 
choice unless dehydrated alfalfa or salt is added to it. 


two years have indicated that 

corn-soybean meal rations, 
when properly fortified, will often 
produce results equal to or better 
than rations supplemented with 
other sources of protein. 

Today, corn is considered the 
major source of energy for hogs 
and soybean oil meal one of the 
major sources of protein. 

The trend in recent years has 
been toward the use of more and 
more soybean meal and it now is 
considered satisfactory as the only 
protein when fed with corn. 

Speeding up the trend was the 
discovery that vitamin B: is” one 
of the major differences between 
soybean meal and animal protein. 

Other factors that contributed 
were: The cost per unit of protein; 
the balance of amino acids; avail- 
ability of nutrients such as vita- 
mins, minerals, and particularly, 
trace minerals; and the availability 
of high-quality soybean meal, 


R eve vears results the past 


Must be supplemented . . « 


When soybean meal is used to 
furnish all of the protein required 
to balance corn for growing and 
finishing swine, it must be supple- 
mented with proper additives. 

The Purdue experiment station 
showed that the addition of 2 per 
cent of dehydrated alfalfa meal, 
corn distillers dried solubles, con- 
densed fish solubles, and meat and 
bone scraps alone, or in combi- 
nation, failed to increase gains or 
improve feed efficiency of grow- 
ing-finishing pigs raised on con- 
crete from birth to market. 

Pigs fed the corn-soybean meal 
ration fortified with trace miner- 
als, vitamins, dicalcium phosphate, 
limestone, salt, and antibiotics 
gained 1.71 pounds daily. They had 
a feed efficiency of 326 pounds of 
feed per 100 pounds of gain dur- 
ing the growing-finishing period 
(from 39 pounds to 206 pounds). 

When corn and soybean meal are 
the only two ingredients of the 
ration, it is not a nutritionally 
balanced feed. Since these two in- 
gredients are good sources of only 
energy (calories) and protein (am- 
ino acids), corn-soybean meal diets 
should be properly fortified with 
minerals, trace minerals, vitamins, 
and growth stimulants for opti- 
mum performance. 

An example of a pre-mix that 


Aye 
ie (l 


“You never saw a happier guy 
when he paid off his mortgage.” 












could adequately balance this kind 
of a ration is as follows: 





Amount of each ingredient 
Ingredient 38% soy 
supplement 
% Ibs. 

Soybean meal 44% 87.0 1740 
Dicalcium phosphate 

(26% Ca.-18% P.) 5.0 100 

Limestone, 38% Ca. 45 90 

Salt 2.5 50 

Premixes 1.0 20 

100.0 2000 

Protein . supplements have long 


been the method by which not only 
proteins, but vitamins, minerals, 
and feed additives are added to 
swine rations. Because soybean 
meal is very palatable the pigs 
would probably eat more of it than 
would be necessary to balance their 
diet when feeding it free-choice. 
This is the reason why, in the 
past, most nutritionists have rec- 
ommended that not more than 45 
per cent soybean meal be included 
in the supplement designed for 
free-choice feeding. 
_ Today, when maximum amounts 
of soybean meal (75 to 85 per 
cent) are used in the protein sup- 
plement, the supplement becomes 
extremely palatable. Therefore, the 
most successful way to feed this 
palatable protein supplement is to 
use it in a complete mixed ration. 
However, the palatability of soy- 
bean meal can be decreased by the 
addition of 10 per cent dehydrated 
alfalfa meal or the addition of ex- 
tra salt up to 7% per cent. When 
either of these two methods are 
used to reduce the palatability of 
the soybean meal, a supplement 
containing a high percentage of 
soybean meal can then be fed 
free-choice with limited success. 
The formula for a 38 per cent 
protein supplement is as follows: 








Vitamine Per Ib. of supplement 
Vitamin a 2,500 1. U. 
Vitamin D 500 1. U. 
Riboflavin 5.0 milligrams 
Pantothenic acid 12.5 milligrams 
Niacin 25.0 milligrams 
Choline* ? 
Vitamin Bi» 30.0 micrograms 
Trace minerals 

Copper (Cu) 11.2 milligrams 


lodine (i) 2.5 milligrams 


Iron (Fe) 112.5 milligrams 
Manganese (Mn) 56.0 milligrams 
Zine (Zn) _ 112.5 milligrams 





*The choline requirement of growing- 
finishing pigs from 5O to 200 pounds 
is unknown, and therefore. the amount 
to add cannot be established. 

The fortification listed in the 
pre-mix is based upon the nutri- 
tional requirements of the growing- 
finishing pigs and on results at 
Midwest experimental stations. 

The 38 per cent soybean supple- 
ment should be used only for pur- 
poses of making a complete mixed 
ration because it is too palatable 
for free-choice feeding. By replac- 
ing 10 per cent of the soybean 
meal with dehydrated alfalfa meal 
the supplement becomes 36 per 
cent protein and this supplement 
then can be fed free-choice with a 
limited degree of success. 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Helps Produce 
MAXIMUM 


AMOUNTS OF MILK! 


Cows produce maximum amounts of 
milk by consuming large quantities of 
an adequate ration. Modern KOW-KARE 
now contains 4,000 units of Vitamin A 
per ounce, plus Vitamins D, E and min- 
erals. KOW-KARE thus supplements 
poor forage. It stimulates lagging appe- 
tites in those animals fed rations 
deficient in the vitamins and minerals 
found in KOW-KARE. Used for 50 years. 
Get KOW-KARE today! 


WRITE for FREE illustrated helpful Cow 
Book"'Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattle”. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. Lyndonville 14, Vt. 


GAVE 33%...Buy 501b. Oram 








warfarin BITS 


Rats can’t resist BANARAT ~— 
bite-size, fresh sweetened grain 


pellets. They eat BAN- 
ARAT ’til they die! 
Each 1-pound can is a 
complete bait station. 
At your dealers now. 









AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 








SAVE MONEY | 


Weed out 
non-producers 


A scale for accurate milk 
production records, Has 
extra adjustable indicator 
to deduct weight of milk 
pail. Dimensions: 8"x2"x 
17”. Heavy construction. 
Price $8.95 at your 
hardweore store or 
dairy supply house. 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 

rsonal touch. Pictures of your 
for you to choose from. Write 
for stationery circular today. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


60 Ibs. 


by 10 tbs 


HANSON 


SCALE CO. 





Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Scouring in newborn calves 


... is usually a symptom of a disease complex. Deaths may be high. But 
calf diseases can be controlled through good management. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


ACH year, particularly dur- 
BK ing the winter months, calf 
septicemia (scouring) be- 
comes a real problem in some herds. 


Figures gathered by the US. 
Agricultural Research Service a 
number of years ago showed that 
22 out of 100 calves die before 2 
years of age. A little over half of 
them die before they are 1 year 
old. Calf septicemia does not 
cause all these deaths but it cer- 
tainly is a chief contributor. 

Outbreaks in herds do not fol- 
low any consistent pattern. Oc- 
casionally scouring symptoms will 
be confined to a single individual. 
More often the infection spreads 
to all or nearly all calves in the 
same or adjacent pens. 

In severe outbreaks many calves 
become sick and die, and the few 
left seem never to fully recover. 

Severity of the disease usually 
is determined by the virulence of 
the infective agent and the na- 
tural or acquired resistance of the 
individual. Thus, if the disease- 
producing agent is weak or few 
in number and the calf's resist- 
ance is high, the animal is rela- 
tively safe. Or the disease will be 
relatively mild. 

If the responsible organisms are 
virulent and the calf’s resistance 
is low, however, scouring and other 
symptoms are likely to be severe. 


There are several causes ... 


Bacteria and virus agents un- 
doubtedly are the principal causes 
of scouring in newborn calves. 
Germs frequently associated with 
scouring are of the coliform group. 
Some believe they are responsible 
for most cases of scouring in 
young calves. 

Colon bacteria are usually pres- 
ent in the lower intestine of 
healthy calves without producing 
any harm. It is only when the 
calf’s resistance is low (which 
means a more favorable climate 
for bacterial growth) that they 
multiply rapidly and become very 
virulent. Certain virus diseases are 
responsible for some severe out- 
breaks of diarrhea. They also are 
responsible for pneumonias seen in 
calves under 1 month of age. 

Calves that live following at- 
tacks of calf septicemia may de- 
velop colds, colitis, navel ill, 
pneumonia, and other specific and 
nonspecific conditions. 

General weakness and a sleepy 
attitude are symptoms in the more 
acute form of septicemia. The 
young animal may appear normal 
for a few hours after birth, then 
will suddenly be in shock. The 
body and extremities are cold, in- 
dicating poor circulation. 


Called “white scours”... 


These calves usually die before 
or soon after symptoms are ob- 
served. Nearly always there is a 
severe diarrhea. The fecal material 
is whitish and full of bubbles. Be- 
cause of this appearance of the 
feces, the name “white scours” is 
frequently used to describe the 
disease. The color is due to a 
lack of bile. 

While many of these calves die, 
some recover. Some of the sick 
calves have a temperature and 
some do not. Sometimes the feces 
contain free blood or clots. 





When calf septicemia strikes, 
early treatment is imperative. Suc- 
cess usually depends upon resist- 
ance of the calf, and the kind and 
virulence of the organism involved, 
Veterinarians can offer little hope 
when the primary agent is a viru- 
lent virus and the calf possesses 
little or no natural resistance. 


The most logical approach in 
handling calf septicemia is preven- 
tion through good management. 
Primarily this consists of good 
nutrition and suitable housing. 
Under “nutrition” we must con- 
sider the pregnant dam as well 
as the resulting calf. 


Watch for deficiencies ... 


A healthy cow receiving a nour- 
ishing diet will invariably produce 
a vigorous calf. Not easily recog- 
nized deficiencies may exist in ra- 
tions which are considered suffi- 
cient for normal growth and main- 
tenance. 

Examples of deficiencies are 
iodine, phosphorus, cobalt, and 
vitamins (particularly vitamin A). 
To avoid such deficiencies, rations 
in the Great Lakes region, for 
example, are supplemented with 
iodine, in sections of the North- 
east with cobalt, and in parts of 
the South with phosphorus. 

Prolonged deficiencies of these 
and other trace minerals may 
have a deleterious effect on the 
newborn calf. The full significance 
of their influence, however, still 
remains to be demonstrated. 

The average calf is born with 
little or no vitamin A _ reserve. 
Some workers have demonstrated 
a limited reserve can be built up 
in the calf if the dam’s ration 
consists of liberal feedings of 
green, leafy legumes or grasses, 
or the ration is supplemented with 
liberal vitamin A concentrate. 


Nature apparently intended the 
calf to obtain its vitamin A sup- 
ply from the colostrum. When the 
dam is on a good-quality roughage 
ration, the colostrum will be well- 
supplied with the vitamin. 

A cow on a low-quality ration 
over a period of months will pro- 
duce colostrum low in vitamin A. 
As a result, the newborn calf fails 
to receive a sufficient supply. Its 
resistance is low, its body be- 
comes susceptible to infection, and 
calf septicemia develops. 


Avoid exposure... 


There are other conditions which 
influence resistance and virulence 
of infective agents. In that connec- 
tion, it hardly seems necessary to 
point out the importance of hav- 
ing the calf dropped in a clean, 
dry, well-bedded box stall and al- 
lowing the cow to lick the calf to 
stimulate circulation. Disinfection 
of the navel of the calf is an ex- 
cellent routine. It is another pre- 
caution that discourages infection. 

Suitable ventilation and protec- 
tion from cold wind or rain tends 
to avoid lowered resistance. Drink- 
ing from clean utensils and side- 
stepping exposure to infections 
from older calves through isola- 
tion and sanitation are other means 
of controlling diseases. 

Since colostrum is so important, 
it should be provided within an 
hour after birth, preferably within 
a half hour. Provide it for a period 


of at least three to four days. 

Overfeeding of colostrum may 
produce a nutritional scouring. To 
prevent overfeeding, it is advisable 
to remove the calf from the dam 
24 hours after birth. 

Conventional or nipple-type pails 
can be used for feeding the calf. 
Some dairymen prefer the use of 
nurse cows for this purpose. It is 
important the nursing calf gets 
enough milk, but it is even more 
important it doesn’t get too much. 

It has been said the key to suc- 
cess in raising good calves is the 
calf man. This is understandable. 
The good calf man likes calves 
and takes an interest in their wel- 
fare. He is successful because he 
cooperates and attends to details 
so important in growth and wel- 
fare, and in disease prevention. 

Even under the handicap of poor 
housing facilities, an alert re- 
sourceful calf man has few losses. 


Obtain council ... 


Diagnosis and recognition of con- 
tributing factors are necessary to 
cope with disease problems of 
young calves. Rely on your vet- 
erinarian for advice and council. 
Faulty nutrition and environment 
must be corrected if treatment is 
to be effective. 

Administration or feeding of 
antibiotics and vitamins frequent- 
ly serves as a preventive measure 
as well as treatment. 

Dehydration and weakness is 
overcome by the administration of 
fluids to restore fluid balance and 
normal kidney action. If the dam’s 
blood is used, at least 200 to 300 
cubic centimeters are necessary. 

Electrolytic solutions also have 
been found effective in treating 
dehydrated or prostrated calves. 


Suitable bacterins and serums 
given early (preferably within an 
hour or two after birth) also have 
been found to be effective protec- 
tive agents. Intestinal astringents 
and protective emulsions often are 
indicated in treatment of very sick 
calves. 


Summary ... 


Raising calves is one of the 
most important jobs on the farm. 
If the calf is worth raising, it 
is worth raising well. Selection, 
good care and feeding, prevention 
of illness, and prompt treatment 
of sick animals will result in 
lowered mortality, fewer setbacks, 
and more economical growth. When 
disease and digestive disturbances 
occur, reduce the feed, make the 
calf comfortable, isolate it if pos- 
sible, and seek professional help. 


If treatment is indicated, fol- 
low the advice of your veteri- 
narian. The cause may be simple 
or it may be complicated. 
treatment cannot be intelligently 
instituted without a careful diag- 
nosis. Often the difference be- 
tween success and faflure is a 
correct diagnosis. 

Scouring may be a symptom of 
overfeeding in older calves. In 
the newborn it may be and usual- 
ly is a signal warning of an im- 
pending serious infection. The over- 
all mortality rate can be substan- 
tially reduced if all persons con- 
cerned become a little more alert 
to the problem of raising healthy, 
economical replacements, 
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Clorital 


makes pipeline 
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“economical ! 





Chlorinated cleaner for 
pipelines, tank trucks, 
utensils. Cleans thoroughly, 
rinses easily. 
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CATTLEMEN! 
THIS LETTER IS 


FOR YOU! 


Aug. 27, 1960 
Graham School, Inc 
Garnett, Kansas. 
Gentlemen : 
To begin with, let me say that I am 


very with with the results of my 
work w — since attending the 
Graham use of regula- 


tions B rohibiting the use of certain 
drugs in the treatment of mastitis, I 
ave the Graham Udder Treatment 
ull-ewing in our herd. I had unusual 
and found this treatment the 
cheapest and the best. 

Thanks to your thorough training, 
pus cases are no longer a problem for 
me. No harsh drugs—just hands washed 
clean aA the job. Too many men are 
afraid of cow manure. Soap, not dis- 
infectants, will wash it away, leavi 
no odor. Infections? I have never 
any trouble since I learned from you 
a to use plenty of soap and water. 


By and collec yl artificial 


semen are now 
my speciallt tiles. Secntes I learned at 

School to handle bulls so 
my to cause no excitement, can 
usually secure top-quality semen at all 


times. 
Why every breeder, pros ive 
breeder, herdsman, or anyone vin. 


anything to do with cattle does a 
attend your school is a mystery 

me. inly everyone can profit by 
your training. 


With Se wishes for your continued 
success, I 


The Graham School Offers Complete 
Practical Training in All Phases of 
Breeding and Herd Management. 


TIME GIVEN ON TUITION— 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for names of Graham Students 
in your lecelity, telk with them. 
—=~==—= MAIL COUPON TODAY =~~=- 


GRAHAM SCHOOL, Inc., Dept. 11HD, 
Garnett, Kansas. 

Please one J 4 
FREE 48-page School Cataieg. 
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Freeze 


sift foods 


ahead 


So personal, so thoughtful, gifts of fes- 
tive foods are appreciated by friends 
and neighbors during holiday time. 


by Marian Pike 


Christmas work ahead of time, 
try these specialties which can 
be frozen or stored well ahead of 
time. For holding gift foods, make 
use of the little foil pie tins, the 
plastic containers, and the good 
looking glass tumblers that come 
into the home with so many fine 
commercially prepared products. 
Pictured above are gaily decorated 
oatmeal yeast breads, all from the 
same recipe. Homemade yeast breads 
take time to prepare, but they are 
not difficult and they are relatively 
inexpensive. The fudge and the fruit 
confection shown below are fairly 
expensive, largely due to the nuts 
included. If you have access to an 
inexpensive source of nuts, you are 
in luck. But both the fudge and the 
fruit confection are very choice. 


Oatmeal Christmas Bread 


1 cup rolled oats, quick or reg- 
ular 

1 cup milk 

l cup water 


|: YOU want to wrap up your 
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OATMEAL CHRISTMAS BREAD can be shaped into a variety of different gift breads. 


4, cup butter or lard 

2 teaspoons salt 

Y; cup brown sugar, firmly 
packed 

1 package active dry yeast 

4, cup warm water (105 to 110 

degrees) 

cups sifted all-purpose flour 

(about) 

Y, cup to 1 cup mixed, chopped 

candied fruit as desired 


Measure rolled oats into large 
mixing bowl, Combine milk, water, 
butter, salt, and sugar in saucepan. 
Bring to a boil. Pour over rolled 
oats and mix well. Let stand until 
mix is lukewarm. 

Dissolve yeast in lukewarm water 
and stir into rolled oat mixture. 
Blend in flour as needed, to make 
a soft dough. 

Turn dough onto floured board; 


cover and let stand 10 minutes. 
Knead until smooth and _ elastic. 
Shape into ball and drop into a 


large buttered bowl. Butter top of 
dough and cover. 


Let rise in warm place until dou- 
ble in bulk. Turn dough onto floured 
board and spread fruit over top. 
Fold sides over fruit and knead 
dough until fruit is well distributed. 
Cover and let stand for 10 minutes 

Shape as desired into rolls, round 
loaves, miniature loaves, or large 
loaves. Place in buttered pans. Cov- 
er and let rise in warm place until 
double in bulk. Bake in moderate 
oven (375 degrees) until.done and 
nicely browned. 

Loaves 9x5x3 inches take 40 to 
50 minutes; 8-inch rounds 30 te 35 
minutes; rolls in muffin pans 15 to 
20 minutes. Yield: 2 loaves 9x5x3 
inches, 3 of the 8-inch round loaves, 
1% inches high, or about 2 dozen 
rolls. 

* * * 

Here is another excellent “prepare 

ahead and freeze” gift food: 


Ground Hazel Nut Loaf Cake 
14 cups sifted cake flour 


1 teaspoon baking powder 
¥, teaspoon salt 


cup butter 

cup sugar 

eggs 

cup milk 

cup ground hazel nuts, hick- 
ory nuts or pecans 


Oo me 
we WS 


Sift flour and measure; sift again 
with baking powder and salt. Cream 
butter and sugar thoroughly. Beat 
in eggs. Add milk alternately with 
flour. Fold in ground nuts. Bake in 
buttered loaf pan 8x4x3 in slow 
oven (325 degrees) for 1 hour and 
10 minutes or until firm and springy 
to tne touch. Cool 10.minutes. Re- 
move from pan. Cool and wrap for 
freezing. 


One more gift suggestion... 


Pour your favorite holiday fruit 
pudding batter into small foil pans 


(the kind used for frozen chicken 
pies), filling two-thirds full. Cover 
with foil tightly. Steam on rack 


over water %-inch deep for 1 hour. 
Cool and freeze. Gift wrap when 
needed, 





Fruit cake confection 
FRUIT: 
1 cup (l-inch pieces) candied 
pineapple 
1 cup candied cherries 
¥, cup finely-cut candied orange 


(Wash the sugar from all the 
fruit and dry on paper towels.) 


BATTER: 
1/3 cup butter 

8 tablespoons brown sugar, 
packed 
tablespoons honey 
eggs, well beaten 
cup sifted flour 
cup finely-cut candied lemon 
peel 

8 tablespoons finely-cut citron 
8', cups whole pecan halves 
2 
1 


oS 20 


, teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoon baking powder 

4, teaspoon allspice 

\% teaspoon nutmeg 

2 tablespoons orange juice 
Corn sirup 


Cream shortening. 
and mix. Add honey, Beat. Add 
eggs and beat. Sift together re- 
maining dry ingredients and add 
with orange juice, Line an 8-inch 
layer cake pan with 2 thickness- 


Add sugar 








es of waxed paper and butter or 
oil the top layer of paper. Spread 
one-third of batter over bottom 
of pan. Mix into the rest of the 
batter all of the fruits and nuts 
except a few cherries and nuts 


for decorating the top of the 
cake. Pile the fruit-nut mixture 
on top of the plain batter in pan, 
packing down and leveling off the 
top. Decorate with cherries and 
nuts. Cover with brown paper 
and tie securely. Set in a pan of 
water for the first hour of bak- 
ing. Bake in a slow oven (300 
degrees) for 2 hours. Brush with 
hot corn sirup. Store in waxed 
paper or foil in refrigerator. 





4 cups light brown 
packed lightly 

¥% cup light molasses 
1, cups water 

¥%, teaspoon baking soda 

2 tablespoons butter 

2 cups chopped pecans 

Put sugar, molasses, and water 
in a saucepan. Stir until sugar is 
dissolved. Cook, stirring occasion- 
ally, to 238 degrees, or until a 
small amount dropped in very 
cold water forms a soft ball. Re- 
move pan from heat and quickly 








Pecan fi udge 


sugar, 


stir in baking soda. Cool without 
further stirring until lukewarm 
(110 degrees). Add butter and 
stir until fudge has lost its shiny 
look. Stir in pecans and pour in- 
to a buttered pan. When firm, 
cut into squares. Makes about 2 
pounds. 

Or to make ahead for gifts, 
pour directly into buttered foil 
pans and cover with foil when 
cool — or into holiday-decorated 
tins which have covers. Do not 
cut. Give in the tins or pans. 
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From Day to Day 


, by Lois J. Hurley 


tumn day when the maple trees 

are a flame of color; the sky 
is deep blue; late, luscious roses 
are still blooming; and a wedge of 
wild geese flying south drew us 
from the breakfast table into the 
back yard to stand and marvel at 
the bravery and unerring aim of 
these birds in their migration. 

You read this, most likely, be- 
tween the pleasant chores of get- 
ting the Thanksgiving dinner un- 
derway. Likely you are cooking the 
rich, red cranberries into sauce (no 
poison spray scare, this year) or 
you are simmering the giblets for 
the stuffing for the big turkey 
waiting out on the kitchen table. 
Maybe you’re making pumpkin pies 
or doing any one of the jobs we 
associate with our annual day of 
concern and consumption. 

I hope we don’t put the latter 
ahead of the former. As truly for- 
tunate people, we should be con- 
cerned, first and foremost, with 


| WRITE this on a glorious au- 





A quilt library! 


Six special books provide a 
wonderful source of material 
at your fingertips for quick 
and easy reference on quilt- 
making: 

Q-101 Flower Quilts 

Q-102 Grandmother’s 

Patchwork 

Q-103 All Year 

Q-104 Young Folk’s 

Q-105 Covered Wagon 

Q-106 Bible Favorites 

Each book contains pattern 
pieces and directions for mak- 
ing 10 lovely quilts. 

Books sell for 50 cents each. 











taking stock of our advantages and 
privileges and giving thanks for 
the great forces that have worked 
in men’s minds to guide them in 
their colossal achievements. 

As I have confessed to you be- 
fore, I am, by nature, somewhat of 
a pessimist. Therefore, it is pretty 
easy for me to look around the 
world and conclude it is in pretty 
bad shape and how foolish of us 
to fiddle around out in space when 
there are plenty of earth problems 
still to be solved. But, in spite of 
all this, in many ways the world 
is becoming a better place to live 
in, and I concede it. 

We are making gains in health 
and longer life with more securi- 
ty and in education and in the 
equality of men. Slow gains, to be 
sure, and painful gains, in many 
places. But people everywhere are 
becoming more and more aware of 
the needs and rights of others. 


On the lighter side, let’s have 
fun for a few moments making up 
a list of things we are personally 
thankful for, in our everyday lives. 

On the side of material blessings, 
I’m thankful for the garbage dis- 
pose) that my husband, bless him, 
installed in my kitchen sink for a 
wedding anniversary present. What 
it may lack in glamour it makes 
up for in gusto as it grinds and 
gulps down rinds, peelings, coffee 
grounds, egg shells, bones, et cet- 
era. (Important note: Be pretty se- 
lective of the “et cetera,” else you 
clog up and have to start over.) 

I dropped my first bones down 
the hole with doubtful caution but 
the blessed thing took them in 


stride, even big drumstick bones. 
(Of course, it won't do flinty steak 
or beef bories.) I wrote to a friend 
in St. Louis and said that if she 
heard a noise from the north, it 
would probably be me, grinding 
bones in my new disposal. 

It’s a gadget of modern living 
that I highly recommend. Check 
your waste disposal system, though, 
before you invest in one; I under- 
stand they are questionable for 
some types of septic disposal. 

I’m thankful that we finally came 
to grips with our own vacillating 
minds and decided to remodel our 
old house, instead of move. This 
may not prove to be the wisest 
thing to do, but I’m thankful that 
we finally decided. (More on this 
subject in a future column.) 

I'm thankful that Kathy is done 
with algebra and a quarter of the 
way through geometry. Dark mys- 
teries to me and far in our scho- 
lastic past, these two subjects stood 
out in my mind as real bug-a-boos 
for the whole family to cope with. 
They went better than expected. 


Most of all, I’m thankful that the 
dire things that might have hap- 
pened to all of us and that I 
feared would happen, didn’t. They 
usually don’t, really. We worry 
and fuss and fume and fritter our 
energy away over the terrible things 
that may befall us, and, according 
to the psychologists, thus half-way 
invite them. In the end, they don’t 
happen and if they do, we couldn't 
have prevented them, anyway. 

So, as we bow our heads over 
our heaped plates at the Thanks- 
giving dinner table, let us say, in 
our hearts, if not audibly, “Give 
us the courage to change what can 
be changed, the grace to accept 
what can’t be changed, and the 
ability to tell the difference.” 

For a Thanksgiving prayer that 
the entire family can well repeat 
together, let me copy down for you 
the Prayer Creed that the Wiscon- 
sin’ Homemakers adopted some 
years ago, following a contest that 
the farm magazine for which I 
was woman's editor, conducted. 


“Dear God, give us the grace to see 
The blessings which have come from 


ee; 
Give us the stronath to do our duty, 
To see in everything some beauty; 
Teach us that love and cheerful 


giving. 

Tolerance and decent living, 

Make of our home a place sublime, 

Where there's no room for hate or 
crime 

A place where good friends gather 
‘round; 

Where laughter, mirth, and cheer 
abound: 

Not selfish thoughts nor worldly 


greed, 
Let this, dear Master, be our creed.’’ 








“A little TABASOO, Mother? I 
thought you tokd me to add a lit- 
tle TOBACCO!” 
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5419. All you need to do is paint in the col- 
ors on this beautiful panel, frame it and you 
will have a lovely wall picture. Pattern contains 
picture toe paint, ring i y 16 by 
21 inches; color chart and full finishing direc- 
tions. Price 25 cents. 





2633. Sew a pretty holf-cpron; then trim it with 
ce flower-of-the-month monogram embroidered in 
blending colors. So nice to keep or gift-give. Pat- 
tern hos heot-iron transfer — 12 motifs; apron tissve; 
color chart; directions. Price 25 cents. 


2754. These gay holly and poin- 
settia motifs (in easy embroidery) 
will help you creote a ~ gp set 
of table linens or love U 
towels, or trim an apron Tor Toit 
dey entertaining. Pattern has hot- 
iron transfer — 12 motifs; stitch 
iustrations. Price 25 cents. 

5542. There's magic in these pretty 
slippers, for they treat your feet to a 
life of comfort and ease. Easy to cro- 
chet and quick te trim. Crochet and 
trim directions for 4 styles included 
Price 25 cents. 


ONE PATTERN 
4 STYLES 





115. You'll find these laughi ond crying baby 
pillows not only fun te *, t alse quick ond 
easy. The youngsters will be delighted and d 
Het-iren transfer ond full directions included. Price 
25 cents. 





2619. Baby ond Junior will be 
chums for many o day becouse 
Junior is just the right size to 
hug. You'll find Junior fun to 
make and to give. Pattern con- 
teins tronsfer pottern; stitch il- 


lustrations; moterial require- 
ments; sewing directions. Price 
25 cents. 


12INCH TOY 











Pattern Nos. Size 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS 








Fort Atkinson, Wis. EXCHANGED 

$ . _for needlework, 25 cents each. 

NAME — RFD 
Micdicatieaiend | city STATE 








Fall and winter issue of pattern book, “Basic Fashion"’—35 cents. 
Needlework Album—25 cents. 
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1373. Ruffled bodice and 
soft box-pleated skirt add up 
to the smoothest and most 
flattering shirtwaist you'll ev- 
er moke. Sizes 10, 12, 14, 
16, 18, 20. Bust 31 to 40. 
Size 12, 32 bust, 6% yards 
of 45-inch; 4 yards ruffling. 
Price 35 cents. 


























8159. The smart coochman 
frock is a fashion favorite. 
Shown here with brilliant con- 
trast, it has several varia- 





sleeves, 6% yords of 35-inch; 
1 yord contrest. Price 35 cents. 












9-18 





1348. An eye catcher for sure! 
Striking date frock, in junior 
sizes, with full skirt, flattering 
neckline. Sizes 9, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 16, 18. Bust 30% to 38 
Size 11, 31% bust, short 
sleeves, 5% yards of 35-inch 
Price 35 cents. 


1385 


12%- 26/2 


1385. You'll be pleased with 
the style and charm of this 
go- everywhere beavty. Make 
with or without the coilar. 
Sizes 12%, 14%, 16%, 18%, 
20%, 22%, 24%, 26%. Bust 
33 to 47. Size 14%, 35 bust, 
short sleeves, 5% yards of 35- 
inch; collar, % yard. 35 cents. 








1374 


12'2-24% 


















1370 


1374. This clever culotte with its 


off-center closing does things for Smoll 
both your figure and the work at Medium 
hond. Perfect comfort, too. Sizes 

12%, 14%, 16%, 18%, 20%, Lange 


22%, 24%. Bust 33 to 45. Size 
14%, 35 bust, 5% yards of 35- 
inch. Price 35 cents. 





1 YARD 
APRONS 


1242-24% 


1347. A graceful afternoon style 
for the shorter, fuller figure. 
Accent with ribbon or jewelry. 
Sizes 12%, 14%, 16%, 18%, 
20%,, 222, 242. Size 14%, 
35 bust, short sleeves, 3% 
yards of 35-inch. Price 35 cents. 













































1370. A_ triple scoop of apron 
loveliness that takes on a living- 
room look when made in dressy 
—— All in one pattern. Sizes 
small (10-12) medium (14-16) large 
(18-20). All three aprons just 1! 
yord in the smaller sizes. Price 35 
cents. 











8142. Adorable brother - sister 
stuffed dolls, dressed ily in 
crisp sailor outfits. Each is 30 
inches tall ond hes bright yorn 
for hair. Pattern is in one size, 
30 inches. For exact yordages, 
consult pottern. Price 35 cents. 


1318. A simple, but particular- 
ly flettering frock for a wom- 
an's figure. Note the soft col- 
ler treatment, short or cap 
sleeves. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 
40, 42, 44. Bust 4 to 4. 
Size 34, 36 bust, either sleeve, 
5 yords of 39-inch. Price 35 


cents 











1384. A softened version of the clways-populer classic in 
sizes that spell flattery for the slightly-mature figure. Sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48. Bust 36 to 50. Size 36, 38 
bust, 5% yards of 35-inch. Price 35 cents. 

1386. Expertly - designed  shirt- 
woist dress created in a wide 
size range to slim and trim a 
metron’s figure. Sizes 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48. Bust 
36 to SO. Size 36, 38 bust, 
5% yards of 35-inch. Price 35 


cents 


1372. Adorably simple dress and dolly combination for your 
dimpled derling. You con make them in a jiffy. Sizes 1, 2, 
3, and 4 yeors. Size 2, 1% yards of 35-inch. Doll requires 
man's sock, size 12. Complete step-by-step instructions for 
both. Price 35 cents. 











Sat aya a " 
PATTERN No. | SIZE| PATTERN No. | SIZE} HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS 
: | Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin EXCHANGED 
: | : $ —___ffor patterns $~———ffor needlework guide at 25 cents. 
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It started out innocently enough, but soon 
we were up to our necks in work! One 

of my jobs is to teach calves 

to drink. We are really involved with 
cows, as you will see... 


by Edith Long 


sweet past, we were just plain farmers 

— potatoes, grain, and what-have-you 
farmers. Nobody bothered with cows in this 
area then, except for a few to supply the 
family with milk, cream, and butter. 

Then dairying began creeping up into our 
section (northern Maine), and my husband 
had the brilliant idea 
of getting a herd and 
selling milk. I thought 
he was crazy. I may 
have even said so, not 
that it made any dif- 
ference. 

The average farmer, 
when going into the 
dairy business, must do 
some improving and 
fixing-over of his barn, 
that is if he has an 
old barn left over from 
horse and buggy days, 
as we did. That poor 
fellow can remodel for the rest of his life 
and still have plans away ahead in the far, 
distant future. That is one job that just is 
never completed. 

Of course, if he is fortunate enough to be 
building a nice, modern barn from the ground 
up, he is one of the blessed, aside from the 
fact that he should have his head examined 
for going into dairying in the first place. 

So our stable was remodeled, a milk house 
built, the inspector came and scratched his 
nose and suggested a few more improvements 
— and we were in the dairy business. 


(‘swe upon a time, away back in the dear, 
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Became involved myself .. . 


Everything would have been fine if we had 
just let the matter stop there, but I didn’t 
realize that — then. One morning I went to 
the barn to watch this operation in motion 
— that’s the trouble with having house, sheds, 
and barn all connected. If I’d had to wade 
through a foot of snow, or even go outdoors 
at all, things might have been different. So, 
since I was already in the barn, I may as 
well lug the pails of milk to the milk house 
and dump it in the cans, mightn’t I? And 
since I was already there, I may as well stick 
around and wash up the equipment after- 
ward, mightn’t I? That started it. 

Pretty soon I was getting up early every 
morning, donning my dungarees and accom- 
panying hubby to the barn. I didn’t mind, it 
was sort of company, we could talk without 
interruption, and our two young sons snoozed 
on. (We didn’t breakfast until after milking 
and the furnace was automatic, so there was 
no fire to worry about.) 

So we milked our herd of 10 or 12 and 
gradually acquired more cows and more land, 
enlarged the stable, put in more cows, and 
before you could say “Jack Robinson,” there 
we were up to our necks in work! That’s one 
thing about cows, they must be milked twice 
a day, every day, no vacations with pay, no 


time-and-a-half for overtime, and no time 
off for good behavior. No sir, cows is cows 
and you just stick with ‘em brother, until 
death do you part. 

With the dairying business came the influx 
of cattle dealers, those thoroughly enjoyable 
gentlemen without whom this business could 
never survive. Where else could we dispose 
of surplus calves, unwanted culls, or just 
plain baloney? 

Thus was dickering born, and I discovered 
that most husbands and all cattle dealers get 
a whale of a lot of fun out of buying, sell- 
ing, swapping, boasting and lying — cows. 
To be really good at it, you have to be able 
to look your best friend straight in the eye 
and lie like a sinner. A cow might be so 
finical she will kick your hat clear off the 
minute you step in beside her, and give no 
more milk than a billy goat, but her owner 
will swear she is as sound as a dollar. These 
people work on the theory that you buy with 
your eyes open, the fact that a cow is as 
ornery as the proverbial mother-in-law is 
just one of the minor tragedies of life. If 
somebody sells you a cow and you take a 
good lacing on her, you just chalk it up to 
experience and watch your chance; sooner or 
later you get even by sticking HIM with a 
real lemon. 

To me, all cows look more or less alike, 
but my husband remembers each and every 
cow that ever stepped a hoof in our barn, 
even back 10 years. He could tell you where 
most of them were bought, how much he 
paid, who got her from him, when, and if, 
she was due to freshen, and the sex of her 
last several calves. I don’t consider any of 
this of any great importance, certainly not 
enough to remember it, let alone digest the 
knowledge, but I respect his ability to pin 
down the character, looks, and ancestry of 
so many cows. 


Teaching calves to drink... 


And then there are the calves! Calves are 


a necessary evil, for in order to give milk in 
the first place, of course, a cow must first 
have a calf. Teaching new calves to drink 
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has become the job for which I am unan- 
imously elected, partly because I apparently 
am the only one with patience, knack, and 
wit to do it, and the other reason being that 
nobody else wants the job. Besides, if they 
don’t drink, I'll break their blasted necks! 

Just let me take a bath and put on a 
clean dress and someone or the other of our 
bovine world is sure to have a calf. How 
they pass along the information that I am 
cleaned up, I will never know, but they do it. 
Let me stay in dungarees all day and noth- 
ing happens. 

In my opinion, no dairy farmer has any 
business raising calves; if he is in the busi- 
ness to sell milk, let somebody else raise the 
replacements. That is my opinion. 


We raise all our choice heifers, some not 
so choice, and now and then a bull calf. We 
do NOT raise them to eat. I'd as soon eat 
one of my own family. When they leave here 
they leave walking on all fours (or being 
dragged, pushed, or lugged; calves POSI- 
TIVELY will never go anywhere you want 
them to go), while we buy our meat from 
the meat counter just like everybody else. 


So, now that the calf is here, he has to 
eat. There are more opinions on how this 
should be done than there are calves. Na- 
ture provided a way, of course, but I do not 
approve of this method; like many other 
things of nature, I think it can be improved. 

My way, and, incidentally, I believe this 
is the right way, is to take the calf immedi- 
ately away from the mother. Cruel, maybe, 
and maybe the experts don’t think this is the 
right thing to do, but the experts are not 
in the dairy business, I notice. So teach the 
calf to drink right from the first; he is going 
to have to drink when he grows up; why 
confuse him with unnecessary preliminaries? 

So now we are ready to start teaching the 
calf to drink. Clean dress and all. Jf this 
is a very recent calf, he is naturally slightly 
damp, but damp or sopping wet, it’s all the 
same, you can make up your mind that you 
have a fight on your hands. Better pull on 
rubber boots; at least you'll end up with 
clean socks. Maybe. 


Ready for the battle. . . 


We get the calf up against a solid wall 
of some sort, preferably concrete, backed 
into a corner, holding him firmly there with 
hip and knee. Let him see right off who's 
boss. Holding the pail of colostrum in one 
hand, shove his head down into the pail with 
the other hand, which immediately goes 
against his grain for he was born with the 
instinct to raise his head upward when eat- 
ing, so the fight begins. (What do you care 
if you do get a little milk in your boots?) 

You will then see that you've got to help 
him along after all, so place the hand on his 
nose; you may even have to put a finger in 
his mouth to get him started. This rouses 
his interest and he gets one taste which 
makes him very (Continued on next page) 
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excited and he feels mighty as a 
lion and begins acting like one. I 
would like to state right here that 
though baby calves do not have 
upper teeth, they do have lower 
ones and they are sharp as needles. 
I have several chewed off stubs of 
fingers to prove it. And it does 
not break all the bones in your 
foot to have a calf jump on it; it 
oniy paralyzes it for a day or two. 

Now that the battle has really 
started, you are holding the pail 
with one hand, the calf’s head 
down with the other, and with 
the other eight hands, you shove, 
push, poke, smack, pound, pull, 
and prod, Nine times out of ten 
he isn’t going to drink anyway at 
the first try, but you get a lot of 
healthy exercise and maybe the 
calf has some fun. By the sec- 
ond or third try, he will certain- 
ly take to drinking; he has to or 
starve to death, don’t you see, and 
he isn’t planning to starve. 
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“... get the calf oP against the 
solid wall. . . holding him firmly 
there with hip and knee... 
holding the pail in one hand, 
shove his head down . . . with 
the other hand...” 


Meanwhile, I had been working 
on my own secret little project by 
taking time out to have twomore 
sons. With four splendid sons, I 
seemed to be getting an overdose 
of sympathy from well-meaning 
friends, which seemed to me to 
be pretty silly. For away back in 
my mind was the sly little idea 
that I might be raising four fu- 
ture dairymen, and I could retire. 

By now we had acquired a 
sizable herd which in turn gave 
good-sized quantities of milk and 
we were getting to be very un- 
popular with our route man who 
daily came to pick up the milk. 
We had found it necessary to in- 
stall two milk coolers so now 
there was just barely enough 
room in the milk house to go in, 
turn around, and come out, so by 
the time he had boosted 15 or 16 
ten-gallon cans up into his truck, 
the feeling of brotherly love 
toward your fellow man had worn 
pretty thin. But all this was soon 
to be corrected with the advent 
of a new menace — THE BULK 
TANK, 

The bulk tank is a marvelous 
invention, quite certainly dreamed 
up by some man who has spent 
long hours hoisting 10-gallon cans 
of milk up into a milk cooler or 
milk truck. Now we were able to 
strain the milk directly into this 
huge affair, which when full holds 
500 gallons, and contains a big 
paddle in the middle which con- 
tinuously stirs the milk while the 
motor is running. 

The tank itself has a huge com- 
pressor installed on one end which 
is powerful enough to cool great 
quantities of milk efficiently and 
blow fuses frequently, so heavy 
that it must have a solid block of 
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concrete fully 18 inches thick to 
hold it, and makes such an un- 
believable noise when running that 
it becomes necessary for us to 
roar at one another in order to 
be heard. To have it stop sud- 
denly in the middle of a loud 
bellow is quite nerve-racking for 
the speaker. 

When we first had the tank 
installed, all the kids were wild 
to wash it. They could hardly 
wait for the milk man to come 
and drain the thing so they could 
get on with it, and I'll admit I 
found it rather fun to wash, too, 
the first time or so. But like all 
good things, the fun soon wore 
off for everybody and I was al- 
lowed to wash it every time. 

We now come to fencing. Nat- 
urally, any peace-loving man who 
keeps a herd must rely to a large 
extent on the efficiency of his 
fences. Marauding herds, field 
crops, vegetable gardens, and 
touchy neighbors simply do not 
mix. To my way of thinking, no 
fence has yet been invented that 
will keep in cows. They will get 
out by fair means or foul. They 
have three main ways to accomp- 
lish this: a) over the fence, b) 
under the fence, and c) through 
the fence. 


Boys become sprinters . . . 


When one of the neighbors’ calls 
at any hour of day or night, but 
usually at a time most inconven- 
ient for you, this is your cue to 
call all members of the family to- 
gether, and this is one of the 
many times when one can be 
thankful for a family, the larger 
the better. 

My boys show no interest in 
sports in school, and I can under- 
stand why, but I am developing 
a class of long-distance sprinters 
and cross-country runners quite su- 
perior to anything in existence in 
the world today. As for myself, 
there is nothing that keeps the 
weight down and helps restore a 
youthful figure so well as chasing 
cattle back to pasture, You haven't 
really lived until you have gone 
galloping over an 80-acre field of 
potatoes in hot pursuit of several 
frisky Holstein heifers — perfer- 
ably after a- heavy rain. 

Every now and then I read a 
line-up of animals listed in the or- 
der of intelligence and cows are 
usually well down on the list. 
Cows are intelligent, and don’t 
you forget it. Dumb brutes they 
may be, but they are far from 


stupid. They look stupid, just 
enough so you let your guard 
down, then when they get the 


chance, they pull some sly, under- 
handed trick. Naturally, this makes 
a person mad, so they whack the 
animal once or twice, but the crit- 
ter will only turn a lofty head, 
gaze back with deep, limpid eyes, 


and never interrupt the rhythm 
of her chewing by so much as a 
quarter of a second. 

I do not approve of swearing. 


I have always maintained that 
any person who must resort to 
profanity in order to express him- 
self has either a poor imagination 
or a weak vocabulary. But there 
is something about working with 
cows that is guaranteed to rouse 
even the most righteous to wrath. 
Here, even the most gentle soul 
will develop a temper, and if he 
already had one, he will now find 
it flourishing. 


Takes lots of cows... 


In any business, the size of the 
profits depends on the size of the 
output. Obviously, goods manu- 
factured on a large scale can be 
manufactured much more cheaply. 
At least that is what one of my 
teachers tried to pound into our 
heads in business administration 
when I was in school. So the same 
rule applies to the dairy business, 
only on a slightly different scale, 
ie., the more cows in production 
the larger the milk check. 

Naturally, the fellow who milks 
30 cows is going to make more 
money than the little fellow who 
milks only 10, and if it is a fam- 
ily project as ours is, then it all 
stays in the family anyway, though 
everybody has to have a small 
slice of the profits and the more 
slices, the less profit for the op- 
erator — not that any of us wor- 
ry about that. He got us into 
this; let him worry about his own 
profit! 

Unfortunately, cows eat, the 
electricity has to be paid for, huge 
quantities of water are necessary 
and if the well goes dry — well, 
let’s not go into that! So, the 
more cows milked, the bigger the 
milk check, the bigger the feed 
bill, the bigger the electric bill, 
the bigger slice all the kids want 
—it all dovetails nicely into a fine 
big headache. A family can cer- 
tainly make a living in the dairy 
business, but there won't be any 
Cadillac in the garage, nor any 
spare time, any energy, any ambi- 
tion, or much life; but, of course, 
you do have lots of cows! 


Early in the afternoon (during 
summer), when nobody is around, 
the cows all want to come into 
the barn. But, by the time we 
are ready to put them in, they 
are miles away and still going. 
Cows love to walk, especially, just 
before milking time, when they 
love to take long, long walks, well 
spread out like a fan all over the 
pasture, for even though they have 
been lolling around all day doing 
nothing, now they will suddenly 
spot all those tufts of delicious- 
looking grass which must be. gob- 
bled up immediately. 

Having a dog helps. Our dogs 


are usually asleep under the porch 
at this particular time, out in- 
vestigating an imaginary ground- 
hog hole, or sitting on their 
haunches smiling at the whole 
performance from some safe, dis- 
tant spot that is cool and shady. 

As I glumly think over our long 
siege with cows, I often ponder 
over the curious fact that the on- 
ly real good arguments we have 
ever had involved cows. The only 
real trip we ever went on was 
to see — you guessed it, cows. 
Any time anything at all goes 
wrong around the farm, we do 
not lay it on the Republicans; we 
lay it on the cows. If all the cows 
in our life are lined up, one be- 
hind the other, I hope I am in a 
car headed the other way. Some- 
body else can milk em! THE END 


Home purchases of 
nonfat dry and fresh milk 


Nonfat dry milk is making a 
place for itself in the household 
milk market. 

Growth of the nonfat dry milk 
product in this market has been 
phenomenal according to an article 
in a recent issue of U.S.D.A.’s “Ag- 
ricultural Marketing.” Ten years 
ago, only 2 million pounds of non- 
fat dry milk were being packaged 
for household use in this country. 
By 1958, this total had risen to 
170 million pounds. 

According to a recent Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service study, 
which included nearly 500 families 
in the metropolitan Chicago area, 
there was little change in fluid 
milk purchases by families either 
using or not using nonfat dry milk 
between July 1954 and June 1957. 
Families who bought nonfat dry 
milk actually increased their total 
milk consumption. 

Forty-six per cent of the fami- 
lies purchased nonfat dry milk in 
one or more of the six semian- 
nual periods under study. Ten per 
cent of these were frequent pur- 
chasers; that is, they bought the 
product at least once in each of the 
six periods. 

Despite the rather general ac- 
ceptance of nonfat dry milk, this 
product seems to have trouble get- 
ting additional users. As the sur- 
vey period progressed, fewer and 
fewer new customers purchased 
nonfat dry milk. 

Generally, purchases were in- 
versely related to family income. 
Low-income families bought more 
than higher income households. 

Purchase rates for fresh milk, 
on the other hand, were greater 
for middle- and high-income fami- 
lies than for low-income families. 
Middle- and high-income house- 
holds purchased about the same 
amount of fresh milk. 
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POULTRY 


What’s happening to the farm flock? 





More and more farmers are 
going out of poultry, 

but those staying in are 
selling more eggs. 


by W. P. Mortenson 


URING the past several years, 
D we have known that poultry 

flocks have been growing 
larger in size and fewer in num- 
ber. Unfortunately, we have had no 
dependable facts since the 1954 
farm census to show how rapidly 
these changes have been taking 
place, Now the information from the 
1959 agricultural census is coming 
out to provide the facts. Figures 
for 25 states have been published 
and are ready for use. 

One of the most important re- 
cent changes in the poultry indus- 
try has been a rapid drop in the 
number of laying flocks — a trend 
that is highly significant to poultry 
farmers. 

Today there are one-third fewer 
farmers selling eggs in the 25 
states shown on the map than 
there were in 1954; yet the total 
number of eggs sold has increased 
during these years. 

In 1954, 928 thousand farmers 
sold 1.5 billion dozen eggs in these 
25 states. Last year, 630 thousand 
farmers sold almost 1.7 billion 
dozen eggs in the same states. The 
reduction in the number of farmers 
selling eggs took place over that 
entire 25 state area; an area which 
accounted for 52 per cent of the 
total United States egg production 
in 1959. (See map) 


Some dropped 50 per cent... 


In 9 of the states the shrinkage 
was between 40 and 50 per cent, 
and in 10 states the drop was be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent. In an- 
other 5 the drop amounted to 20 to 
30 per cent and in only 1 state was 
the shrinkage less than 20 per cent. 
The total reduction in the number 
of farmers selling eggs in the 25 
states amounted to 32 per cent. 


This is a much more rapid re- 
duction than in the previous 5 
years. In the 5 years, 1949 to 1954, 
the number of laying flocks in 
those 25 states dropped only 21 
per cent, compared with the 32 per 
cent from 1954 to 1959, and in 
none of those states was the 1949- 
54 decrease as much as 40 per 
cent. This is in sharp contrast to 
the shrinkage in the latter 5 years 
when 9 of the 25 states showed a 
drop of that much. 


Despite the fact that there were 
32 per cent fewer farmers selling 
eggs from this area last year than 
5 years earlier, the total number 

The author is associate professor of 


agricultural economics, University of 
Wisconsin, 
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WE Stotes Covered in Survey 


EXPLANATION OF MAP: Bar at left shows percentage change in num- 
ber of farmers selling eggs between 1954 and 1959. The one at right 
shows percentage change in number of eggs sold for same two years. 
Note that in every one of the geographic regions, the gray bar is shorter 
than the black bar. Broken line across the top represents 100 per cent. At 
that level, figures for 1959 would be equal to those for 1954. This would 
be true for number of farmers selling eggs (bar at left) and also number 


of eggs sold (bar at the right). 


of eggs sold in the area increased 
by 13 per cent. Five states showed 
increases in egg sales of 20 per 
cent or more. Another 7 states in- 
creased their sales between 10 and 
20 per cent, and 5 from 1 to 10 
per cent. In 8 states the total egg 
sales were slightly lower in 1959 
than 5 years earlier. 

The trend during the past 10 
years seems very clear. More and 
more farmers are going out of the 
poultry business, but those staying 
in are stepping up the number of 
layers. 


Fewer laying flocks ahead .. . 


What do these changes mean to 
owners of small farm flocks who 
are still hanging on in hopes that 
the trend will reverse and that 
we shall go back to the farm flock 
of 100 to 200 layers? The sign posts 
ahead seem crystal clear. A trend 
which has been moving in one di- 
rection for more than 10 years is 
not likely to be reversed very soon. 

We will have still fewer and 
larger laying flocks in the years 
ahead. Problems of the small flock 
owner will grow tougher, not easier. 
He will find himself in difficulty 
keeping his production costs down 
in line with those of his larger 
competitors. Worse yet, he will 
have problems and expenses in 
keeping his egg quality up to meet 
market demand. 

From now on we shall see more 
rigid quality control which will re- 
quire more attention to the care of 
eggs in the laying house. More- 
over, sooner or later, refrigerated 
egg coolers will be needed for 
holding the eggs until they are 
moved to the egg handler. 

This becomes expensive for a 
flock of fewer than 300 to 500 
layers, and will serve as another 
warning for flock owners to grow 
larger flocks and give them better 
management supervision, or change 
to some other farm enterprise. 

This is not to say that the farm 
flock will have no place in the fu- 
ture. On many farms there is 


enough labor, not otherwise fully 
employed, to care for a_ sizable 
flock of layers. If efficiently man- 
aged, such a flock can add dis- 
tinctly to the farm income. 

Egg production per hen has been 
stepped up steadily for 20 years, 
reaching all-time high for the 
United States of 206 eggs per hen 
in 1959. Among the basic reasons 
for the increased rate of lay has 
been the improvements hatcheries 
have made in breeding and in feeds 
and feeding developed largely by 
feed manufacturers. Yet, almost 
equally important has been more 
and more know-how by the flock 
owner in housing, day to day man- 
agement of the flock, and in di- 
sease control to hold down the 
rate of mortality. 


Commercial flocks coming in... 


Not only are we getting more 
large farm flocks, but large com- 
mercial flocks also are coming in. 
Efficient operators of these large 
commercial flocks insist that they 
can make an acceptable income 
with 40 cents profit per bird. 

That would be only $40 for the 
farm flock of 100 layers. But a 
profit of 40 cents a bird for 10,000 
birds would add up to $4,000. 

Nor is the limit reached with 10,- 
000 birds. Flocks of 20,000 or more 
layers can be found in many areas. 

It has been estimated that the 
costs of producing eggs will be re- 
duced by a half cent per dozen a 
year for the next several years. 
If such a reduction can be made, 
egg production will be maintained 
even at the low prices which have 
prevailed during the past three 
or four years. 

All in all, coming events seem 
clearly spelled out. Either poul- 
try producers will need to get in- 
to a production operation large 


enough to permit high efficiency 
and low cost, or forget poultry as 
a farm business enterprise, and 
keep just enough layers to have a 
supply of good fresh eggs for their 
farm family — and perhaps some 
of their neighbors. 








Dairyman’s Favorite 


FAST HEALING! 


KEEP IN BARN for cuts, chaps, 
wire snags, windburn, sunburn, 
beneficial massage of caked bag. 
Soothing, antiseptic-on-contact. 
Spreads right, STAYS ON 
longer. Aids continuous milk 
production. Nothing like it! Use- 
ful, too, in home. 


FREE Cow Book: “Care & Feeding 
of Dairy Cattle”. Illustrated. 


Dairy Association Co. 


L lie 48, Vermont 
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BRUSH CUTTING 


The most used machine on your farm! 

High speed pasture clipping—fine mowing— 

straw and stubble shredding—brush clearing. 

Big jobs, small jobs . . . spring, summer and 

fall, your all-purpose Model 80 is never idlel 

Built rugged—for the toughest job! 

© Cuts a wide 6-2/3 ft. swath — 2 crop rows 

@ Twin blades fer clean cut 

@ Attoch to any standerd 2-3 plow tracter 

© Cutting height from ground te 14” high 
WOOD BROTHERS MFG. COMPANY 

42011 South 4th Street Oregon, Illinois 


GET MORE MILK! 
Save injuries with 
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Pays for itself many times over! Subdues wild- 
est animal during milking, surgery, whenever 
needed. Won't injure, cut of bruise! immo- 
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chains, wires. Fits any animal. 
ORDER NOW! 
Money-back Guarantee 
WESTERN SALES & SUPPLY-~— 


5995 N. Washington, Denver , Colo. 
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Getting started in dairy farming No. 11 
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HERD AVERAGE on 39 milking Holsteins was 11,000 pounds milk and 
393 pounds butterfat in 1959. The Loehleins have 73 head of dairy cat- 
tle. They now operate 192 acres, plus renting an additional 100 acres. 


“4-H gave us a start” 


“It’s impossible for a young man to start farming today.” This has 
been said so often that many people accept it as a fact. But 


LOEHLEIN FAMILY studies dairy records and farm account book, two 
important tools for successful dairy farming today. Shown from left 
to right are: Lynn, 3%; Ray, 18 months; Lloyd and Ann; and Tom, 2%. 


by Burton Olson is it true? Here is how one young couple got a start. 


AKE one outstanding 4-H dairy boy; 
combine with one outstanding 4-H dairy 
girl; and you have the talent for build- 

ing a fine dairy herd. 

Lloyd Loehlein and Ann Eichler shared an 
early interest in 4-H dairy projects. Each 
owned a number of cows and calves as a re- 
sult of their dairy project work. When they 
were married in 1955, it was perfectly natur- 
al that they would want to make dairy farm- 
ing their career in Benton County, Minne- 
sota. But let’s not get ahead of the story. 

Lloyd was raised on a 112-acre general 
farm. His earliest interest in the 4-H live- 
stock project centered on beef, starting with 
a beef steer given to him by his grandfather. 

After several years in beef, he bought a 
dairy calf from his father. Soon he added to 
his herd by buying two calves from his future 
father-in-law. 

His work in the project won him a pure- 
bred calf as outstanding 4-H dairy member 
in the county. This, along with several other 
purchases and the natural increase became 
part of the foundation for his dairy business. 

The other part was contributed by his wife, 
Ann. Both Lloyd and Ann were active 4-H 
junior leaders. Both attended the state junior 
leadership conference at St. Paul. Ann was 
elected vice-president of the state 4-H feder- 
ation and Lloyd was president of the county 
4-H leaders council. 


Ann outstanding in 4-H, too... 


Ann also had won the county purebred calf 
award. At the 1952 Minnesota State Fair she 
represented the county in the 4-H pie-baking 
contest and Lloyd exhibited in the 4-H dairy 


The author is an agricultural agent in Benton Coun- 
ty, Minnesota 


show. “That cow was part of our start in the 
dairy business,” says Ann, “and Lloyd is as 
proud of her today as he was during the fair.” 

How has 4-H helped this young couple? 
Lloyd puts it this way. “Had it not been for 
4-H club work, we would have had to start 
from the beginning. When we married, our 
combined projects gave us a pretty good start.” 

“Through 4-H we learned to select good 
animals, and how to keep records of produc- 
tion and feed costs, which is so important in 
the dairy business. 

“We also learned how to be a good winner 
and a good loser. Learning how to lose grace- 
fully is just as important as winning. 


Active as junior leaders .. . 


“Both of us were active as junior leaders 
and we feel that this is one of the most im- 
portant activities that 4-H work has to offer. 
Through junior leadership, older members try 
to help the younger members do a good job. 

“Through the leadership project, a person 
learns such things as how to conduct meet- 
ings and to work with groups, taking respon- 
sibility rather than pushing it onto others.” 

When Lloyd was released from the Army 
in 1956, the Loehleins began farming on a 
50-50 partnership agreement with his father. 
This is a written agreement, with receipts 
and expenses divided on a 50-50 basis. The 
partnership agreement can be dissolved by 
either party or changed by mutual consent. 
Three months notice must be given if either 
party wants to dissolve or change agreement. 

Lloyd figures he has about $7,000 invested 
in farming. This includes livestock and ma- 
chinery. At the present time he does not have 
any land in his own name and he is continu- 
ing to build up an equity in machinery and 


equipment by buying the new pieces of equip- 
ment as the old ones need to be replaced. 
Most of the capital Lloyd has invested origi- 
nated from 4-H projects, his and Ann’s. 

The Loehleins operate 192 acres and rent 
an additional 100 acres. They have 73 head 
of dairy animals, including 42 milk cows, In 
1959, their herd average on 39 cows was 
11,000 pounds of milk and 393 pounds of fat. 


Breeds ortificially . . . 


Artificial breeding has been used exclus- 
ively by the Loehleins for 10 years. This has 
helped them to increase their average produc- 
tion while doubling the size of their herd. 

A hay conditioner helps produce better hay. 
Last year the oat crop went into the silo, for 
Lloyd believes in using oats only as a nurse 
crop. Also, Lloyd and his father are good 
cooperators with the Benton County soil con- 
servation district. 

Soon after his release from the army, Lloyd 
enrolled in the veterans agriculture training 
course. This has helped him evaluate farm 
practices and select those which best fit into 
his farming program. 

But, the Loehleins believe their biggest 
help has been through their 4-H dairy work. 
“You can see why we are so interested in 
seeing 4-H club work grow,” say Ann and 
Lloyd, “and just as soon as our children are 
old enough, we want them to have the same 
wonderful experiences we have had.” 

This boy will succeed in dairy farming be- 
cause of the solid dairy farm background of 
both he and his wife, because of their deep 
interest in dairy cattle and in farm life, and 
because of their interest in learning new and 
better wavs of doing things, as well as their 
ability to accept change. THE END 
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Field hay wafering ... 


(Continued from page 1147) 


or are unable to handle hay above 
25 per cent moisture content. 
Field wafering may necessitate 
improved mowing and windrowing 
Management to overcome such 
variation. Both conditioning and 
swathing seem to reduce the vari- 
ables in the operation. 


Climate ... 


Optimum wafering conditions 
vary with local climatic conditions. 
Usually in humid areas, wafering 
will be done during the driest part 
of the day. In other areas, hay 
should be harvested only during pe- 
riods of high humidity, or when 
tough with dew, to minimize the 
leaf loss. 

This latter type of operation lim- 
its the length of day for optimum 
wafering conditions, necessitating 
high capacity machines to handle 
reasonable acreage. To lengthen the 
operating day under these condi- 
tions, the windrow may be sprayed 
with water just before wafering. 

Current models of waferers have 
no surge bin arrangement, hence 
the windrow feeds directly into the 
pre-compression, unit. Irregular 
windrows may starve or overload 
the machine, resulting in wafers of 
poor quality. Roller-type machines 
are particularly affected by uneven 
windrows. More uniform feeding 
may be obtained by chopping or by 
controlling the ground speed ac- 
cording to windrow size. But, im- 
proved windrow preparation is best. 


Kind and quality of hay ... 


Waferers work best with good- 
quality legume hay. They do not 
produce a good wafer from grass 
hay, although a mixture of grass 
and legumes usually makes a sat- 
isfactory product. 

As in pelleting finely ground for- 
age, leaves aid in binding the 
stemmy material together. Thus, 
anything that reduces leafiness in 
hay, such as disease, insect dam- 
age, weed content, or advanced ma- 
turity, can lower the wafer quality. 


Foreign objects .. . 


Large foreign objects, raked into 
the windrow, may be picked up by 
the waferer, causing considerable 
damage. Rocks, machine parts, and 
clods are the most serious offen- 
ders, with large clods of dirt usu- 





ally causing the most damage. 
Damage is caused by the sudden 
excessive overload when the for- 
eign object reaches the compres- 
sion chamber. 

The key of good bulk handling is 
density and durability of the wa- 
fers. Wafer density should be 25 
pounds per cubic foot, or more, to 
satisfy transportation and storage 
requirements. 

Systems must be designed to uti- 
lize the bulk handling advantages 
of wafered hay, but should cause 
a minimum of movement between 
wafers. Each time wafers are 
moved, some breakage occurs, re- 
sulting in fines or trash. 

Most wafers, because of their 
size and shape, will not flow freely 
from storage. Mechanical aids will 
be required to bulk handle, but 
labor should be reduced appreciably. 


Feeding wafers ... 


Factual information on the re- 
sults of feeding wafered hay is 
limited. Indications are that wa- 
fered hay is equal to or slightly 
better than baled hay, although 
any advantage in feeding certainly 
would not pay for much added cost 
for wafering. 

If wafering costs more than bal- 
ing, as it probably will, the extra 
cost will have to be made up main- 
ly through savings in handling and 
storage costs and in reduced waste. 

Dairymen have shied away from 
pelleted hay because of reports of 
butterfat depression when all the 
roughage is fed in that form. They 
like pelleted hay because of the 
ease of handling, but want pellets 
made from coarsely-ground or 
chopped hay. 

Limited experience with wafers 
has indicated no reduction in but- 
terfat, and since the particle size 
is similar to chopped hay, none 
should be encountered. Waste seems 
to be less with wafered hay than 
for baled hay, but greater than 
with pellets. 

The supply of wafered hay is lim- 
ited and may be for some time. 
Meanwhile, information on feeding 
will become more complete. By 
the time wafered hay is generally 
available, the cost of producing and 
handling it will be better under- 
stood. The next year or two should 
tell the tale. THE END 





Be 75 years ago... 


A great many farmers seem to be unable to keep these two 
great dairy principles apart and adjust 


their minds so as to 
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After high school... 
what will you do? 


NOW is the time to plan your career 


Whether it be dairy farming. . 
ture, the courses you select in school . 


of school... 


PLAN NOW .. . BE PREPARED 


This 100-page book provides you with inside, practical informa- 
tion on 48 careers in agriculture. 


. or a related career in agricul- 
.. and your experience outside 
. will have a major bearing on your success in life. 


Each career is described by a man active and successful in that 


career 


Nowhere else can you obtain such useful and helpful infor- 


mation on the following opportunities for young dairymen: 


introduction 

dairy farmer 

dairy farm manager 

milk tester 

artificial breeding manager 


artificial breeding techni 
cian 


cattle buyer 

hog buyer 

Swiss cheesemaker 

Cheddar cheesemaker 

buttermaker 

creamery manager 

farm machinery dealer 

milking machine sales and 
serviceman 


dairy sanitizer salesman 


agricultural chemical sales- 


Students ... 


custom spray operator 
feed dealer 

dairy plant fieldman 
canning company fieldman 


farm electrification engi- 
neer 


dairy breed fieldman 


American Dairy Association 
fieldman 


vecational agriculture § in- 
structor 
county agricultural agent 


4-H club agent 
clergyman 

soll conservationist 
forester 


Farm Home Administration 
supervisor 


bank agricultural represen- 


tative 


you can intelligently select a career. . 


auctioneer 

dairy cooperative manager 

farm cooperative manager 

hybrid seed official 

farm realtor 

life insurance agent 

veterinarian 

extension agricultural en- 
gineer 

extension dairyman 

farm newspaper reporter 

fom director (radio and 

) 


agricultural advertising man 
professor of dairying 
professor of soils 


professor of agricultural 
education 


farm machinery engineer 
extension entomologist 


. only if you 


are well-informed. You should have a personal copy of this easily 


read book now .. 


Vo-Ag instructors . . 


. and read it... prepare yourself! 


- here is an invaluable aid in counselling 


your students. It will save you hours of time. Your library should 
have a copy for every senior. 





measure each for just what it is worth. One man will say every- 
thing is in feeding; another, everything is in breeding. 

The old law in logic, “never compare things that differ,” comes 
in here. 

Breeding cannot take the place of feeding nor can feeding take 
the place of breeding. A wagon is composed of wood and iron. The 
man who is judging a wagon and looks only to the wood will get 
fooled. So also if he looks only to the iron. In caring for it he 
must oil the iron gearing and paint the wooden parts. It won't do 
to reverse this practice. 

Now a dairy cow is made up of breed and feed. We cannot 
measure what we shall do in one by the other. We breed to pro- 
duce a certain type of a cow with certain inherent dairy charac- 
teristics in her. 

Then we feed her according to those dairy characteristics to 
support the action of a specific dairy function that we have bred 
to produce. We must keep these two principles always separate 


in our judgment and practice. 











4-H leaders . . . your members look to you for guidance . . . value 


your advice. Have a copy of this reference available. An excellent 
subject for a club meeting! 


Parents . . . you more than anyone want your son to have a happy, 


successful life. Give him the book (read it yourself) and then help 
him to make an intelligent choice. 


ORDER NOW! 


Careers in Agriculture 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Please send me by return mail .__..copies of your book, 


“Choose your career in agriculture.” Price per copy is 75 cents. 
Your nome — Please print Cash-check-meney “ exdee 
Rovte Neo Box Ne Sweet f, 
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Are you planning to fa 


As farms become fewer and larger, it will require greater ability, 


education, experience, and capital than ever before. 


from high school this year who wants 

to farm? Or, are you a freshman, soph- 
omore, or junior interested in farming — or 
perhaps a parent interested in your son’s 
choosing an enjoyable, satisfying, and profit- 
able occupation? 

There are thousands of farm boys reaching 
the age of 18 each year. But, surveys show 
that only about 40 per cent intend to farm. 

As farms are consolidated and expand in 
average size, the number of commercial farms 
is decreasing. This implies a decrease in the 
number of opportunities in farming. But let’s 
look a little closer — some of the changes 
taking place mean increasing opportunities 
for young men with the resources and skills 
to compete in modern farming. 

The average farm operator farms for an 
estimated 33 years, which means that many 
farms become available for new operators 
each year. Even with the decrease in the num- 
ber of farm units each year, many new farm 
operators can find a place annually as replace- 
ments for farm operators who quit farming. 

Who will farm these newly available farms? 
Remember, there are only 40 per cent of all 
farm boys graduating from high school each 
year who intend to farm. A few of these may 
not be able to farm for various reasons 
change of mind, finances, health, and so forth. 
Some who don’t plan to farm as high school 
seniors may change their minds, too. While 
there are a large number of farms available 
each year, this doesn’t mean that there won't 
be competition for these farms. 

Present farm operators may 
some of the land that becomes 
expand their present units, 


“ you one of the farm boys graduating 


“go after” 
available to 
but we've taken 


The author Is associate professor in charee of the 
farm operation curriculum at lIowa State University. 
This feature adapted from an article appearing in 


lowa Farm Science 


most of this into account as the decreasing 
number of farms. Some farms may find their 
way into the conservation reserve. 

And, some of the farm operators who may 
have been squeezed out in the farm-consolida- 
tion trend that is still going on will be look- 
ing for a chance to get back into farming on 
some of these available farms. But, in spite 
of this stiff ‘competition for land, we know 
there will be opportunities for substantial 
numbers of new operators each year. 

If you plan to farm, the mere fact that 
there are fewer farms tells only part of the 
story. What about the farming units that 
exist that you may be eligible and qualified 
to handle? What kind of opportunity do they 
provide? 


More complex each year... 


Farms now are of larger average size than 
they used to be. There’s more gross produc- 
tion per farm, and the capital investment per 
farm has gone up. Each farm, on the aver- 
age, has become more highly capitalized and 
more complex. Each farming operation has 
become a larger business. 

These characteristics mean increased oppor- 
tunity for young men who can gain control 
of enough capital to start on an adequate 
basis and who have the capacity and know- 
how to use their resources well. Certainly the 
pattern of agriculture emerging points to 
greater challenge and increased responsibility. 

Each farm operator must be prepared to 
meet the challenge of a large complex bus- 
iness. He must be experienced in the prob- 
lems that daily confront a farmer. He must 
be able to anticipate these problems, to rec- 
ognize them when they occur, and to provide 
a solution. 

He must have the ability to allocate his 
labor, capital, and decision-making abilities 
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by D. C. Acher 


among his farming enterprises. That is, he 
must be able to decide quickly and wisely 
where his time, money, and intelligence should 
be used. And, he must know the principles of 
soils, crops, livestock nutrition, and breeding, 
economics, and other practical sciences to 
make wise decisions. 


Should you farm? 


Farming is a business with many “fringe 
benefits.” These benefits usually aren’t in the 
form of group insurance rates, stock options, 
retirement programs, or company medical pro- 
grams that are common to some industries. 
They appear in the forms that you know — 
but which can’t be precisely described — as 
“personal enjoyment, independence, farm liv- 
ing,” and so forth. 

You'll find many factors to consider in 
choosing an occupation. But, if you are plan- 
ning to farm, I'll offer only the following 
four guides: 

1. Don’t choose to farm if you aren’t am- 
bitious. 

2. Don’t choose to farm if you aren’t will- 
ing to learn and to take advantage of the 
experience of others. 

3. Don’t choose to farm if you fear respon- 
sibility. 

4. Don’t choose to farm if you can’t learn 
to adjust constantly to change. 


How fo prepare... 


If you’re one of the farm boys graduating 
from high school who want to farm, how can 
you make yourself equal to the opportunity 
you may find? The first step is to gain ex- 
perience. By being brought up on a farm, 
you’ve gained some of it already. Continue. 
Take advantage of every opportunity to mas- 
ter the aspects of farming. 

Take advantage and gain from the knowl- 
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Every 
Farm Workshop 
needs 

a compact, 
easy-to-carry 






Snap a die head in the ratchet 
ring . . . cut your thread! Thread- 
ing pipe, conduit, rod or bolts is 
as simple as that with a RIZED 
drop head threader. Heads can’t 
fall out . . . dies reverse quickly 
for close-to-wall threading. Finest 
quality RItfmID long wearing dies. 
Straight dies available. 


Hand Carrier Free With All Sets Except Wo. 12-2 
) 


(Order in sets of eny combinetion 





Exposed Ratchet Type 
For pipe—'e" to 1°~OO-8 

Ve" to WY" —T1I-R Ve" to 2° 12-8 
For bols— Ya" to 1"~OO-RB 





Enclosed Ratchet Type 


For pipe— 4" to 1° —-O-R Yo" to We" —11-R 


At Your Dealer's! 


RIiBEIB. 


The Ridge Tee! Company + flyria, Obie, U.S.A. 








Gelden Years Opportunity 


Men Over Fifty 


WANTED MEN 45 to 60 who can meet 
their fellow man and talk convincingly on 
basis of their years of experience. Knowl- 
edge of dairy farming helpful. Car need- 
ed. Your high income days are not over 
, . Experience is an asset in this job! 
Good territory now opcn. Write today giv- 
ing past work experience and references to 
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edge of others — especially from 
your father and neighbors. They’ve 
learned much over many years, 
and they can pass on some of 
this knowledge to you quicker 
than you can learn it through ex- 
perience.on your own. Experience 
is a forceful teacher, so don’t dis- 
count what you can learn from 
others who have gained knowledge 
through experience. 

Take advantage of your oppor- 
tunities in vocational agriculture 
courses, in 4-H work, and in other 
educational possibilities. Keep your 
eyes, ears, and mind open. Be ob- 
serving. Recognize that everything 
you learn today may help you to- 
morrow, When you come upon, some 
knowledge that’s new and differ- 
ent, make every effort to apply 
this knowledge wherever you can. 

If possible, take advantage of 
the opportunities to study at your 
agricultural college. You can learn 
the most recent principles and 
practices in soils, crops, and live- 
stock production, and you can ac- 
quire a background in the basic 
subjects that will enable you to 
better interpret and adapt to the 
changing economic, social, and tech. 
nological situation in agriculture. 

Farm communities need young 
men to provide leadership in im- 
proved production practices, mar- 
keting methods, and business man- 
agement. They also need leaders 
in guiding school activities, farm 
organizations, churches, and gov- 
ernment processes. An important 
part of college work is in the area 
of social sciences and communica- 
tions arts to better prepare you 
for these leadership responsibilities. 


Help from your college... 


Your college of agriculture of- 
fers study opportunities in many 
fields. With the challenge that ex- 
ists for young men who intend to 
begin farming in the last half of 
the twentieth century, colleges of- 
fer several types of opportunities 
designed especially for young men 
who plan to farm. They are de- 
signed to round out and supple- 
ment your previous experience and 
training for farming. 

Many agricultural colleges offer 
a three- or four-month winter pro- 
gram, designed especially for the 
young men who can spend only 
the winter season away from the 
farm. Courses are selected and de- 
signed to be most meaningful for 
these young men. 

In some cases, the courses do 


not carry college credit. In others, 
college credit is earned and some 
students may return to the campus 
in successive winters for addition- 
al courses. 

Some continue and complete a 
two-year program or a four-year 
program leading to a bachelor of 
science degree. A student may en- 
ter any quarter or semester and 
stay as long as is practical. 

Most young men begin the two- 
or four-year program in Septem- 
ber, though they may start at the 
beginning of any quarter or se- 
mester. Because each farming op- 
eration is unique, an individual pro- 
gram of courses might be worked 
out by each young man, with his 
faculty adviser, to help him be- 
come better able to handle the 
particular farming opportunity that 
exists for him. 

If you are interested in going to 
college, your college administration 
will be glad to provide additional 
information, 

Contact your local county exten- 
sion director or your vocational ag- 
riculture teacher. You will find 
them helpful and interested in your 
plans. Whether or not you plan to 
attend college, they will be able to 
help you take advantage of the 
continuing off-campus services avail- 
able from your state college of ag- 
riculture’s extension service and ex- 
periment stations. THE END 





BA 79 years ago... 


The experience this year 
would seem to indicate clear- 
ly the value of planting fod- 
der corn as early as possible 
in order that the curing may 
take place as much as possi- 
ble before the equinoctial 
storms set in. Some farmers 
dread too much the early 
frosts and plant so late that 
they don’t have sufficient sun- 
light for curing their fodder. 

Speaking of frosts reminds 
us what an old farmer once 
said, “I always plant as early 
as possible even if there is 
danger of frost. I had rather 
my corn would freeze down 
three times in the spring 
than once in the fall.” 
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DEPENDABLE 
IN ANY 
WEATHER! 








COMPETITION - YET LOWER 
In COST 


> BARN-O-MATIC, inc) °°" "*"*""*S 
- NEW LONDON, Wis. 

«SEND ME LITERATURE ON 

* (J SILO _UNLOADERS BARN CLEANERS 
+) AUTOMATIC FEEDING EQUIPMENT 
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* ADDRESS 
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STATE 
Stop Diarrhea with New DIRENE 
Dr. Naylor’ 
—Absorb harmful toxins — Coat, 


AVAILABLE 
—Intestinal antiseptic with 3 way 
soothe, protect irritated stomach 
and intestinal lining. 14 oz. pkg. | R F N F 
$1.25 at dealers or postpaid. 


CALF SCOURS ¥72 








if Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods 
Advertised in Hoard's Doiryman— 
Ask Him Why! 




















Selecting an air compressor... 


(Continued from page 1142) 


designed to provide both a larger 
volume of air at low pressure and 
a smaller volume of air at higher 
pressures. Thus, the low pres- 
sure air supply is used for paint 
spraying and the high pressure 
for greasing. 

Most of the piston-type com- 
pressors deliver air at 125 to 150 
psi pressure. This pressure is too 
high for the spray painting equip- 
ment normally used in the farm 
shop. Thus, some type of pres- 
sure-regulator will be needed to 
reduce air to proper pressure, 


Accessories available ... 


In addition to the regular items 
of air-operated equipmei:t such as 
spray guns and grease guns, there 
are several accessory-type items 
which you can add to an existing 
installation. 

1. Alr dusting gun. This is es- 
sentially a nozzle and a thumb- 
operated on-off valve that is at- 
tached to the end of the air hose. 


It is especially helpful in remov- 
ing dust, dirt, and moisture from 
farm machinery. 

2. Cleaning gun. This gun is 
similar to the air dusting gun but, 
in addition, it includes a_ short 
hose which is used to syphon a 
solvent into the gun to be mixed 
with the air stream. It is a great 
aid in removing grease and oil 
from machinery. 

3. Carts. The smaller compres- 
sor outfits can be fitted with 
wheels and a handle to make it 
easy to move the compressor 
around the shop or the farmstead. 

4. Portable tank. This is a 
small, lightweight tank which can 
be “filled” from the compressor 
and then transported to another 
location for use of the compressed 
air. For example, it can be used 
to take air to a tractor or imple- 
ment in the field or in locations 
that would be inconvenient to 
transport the compressor itself. 

THE END 





ALL THE SUCCESSFUL FARMERS 
| KNOW HAVE ONE THING 
IN COMMON... 


They keep up-to-date by reading 
the Doane Agricultural Digest 


‘Look around and you'll agree, 
the farm owners and managers 
who are doing the best job— 
making the most profit—are those 
who know what’s new in mar- 
keting, production, management. 
Everywhere I went, I kept hear- 
ing about the Doane Agricultur- 
al Digest. One day at the sale 
barn, I heard one of the biggest 
operators say he was buying feed- 
er cattle because his Doane Di- 
gest Report recommended it. Later 
I heard our county agent quote 
from the Digest about the best 
types of storage for high mois- 
ture grain. And before my bank- 
er would loan me money to buy 
feeder pigs, he checked the Doane 
Hog Outlook Report. 

Now I'm a regular reader. I've found 
plenty of good, reliable advice and 


money-making suggestions in the Di- 
gest. My farm income is way up 


This story is jyee Thousands of 
farm owners a farm managers read 
and rely on twice-monthly Doane Di- 
gest Reports to keep uptodate on 
all important phases of marketing 
production, and management 


See for yourself without spending a 

cent! Clip this ad , send it with 

your name and address to Doane As 

ricultural Box 7778, 5142 

mar, St. Louis 8, Mo. We will send 

ou a FREE group of latest Digest 
rts. Do it now! 
























A PATZ 
BARN CLEANER 
COSTS LESS PER 
YEAR TO OWN 
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That's right! A Patz Barn Cleaner definitely costs less to own. 
Costs less because it's BUILT STRONGER . .. HAS FEWER 1 
PARTS TO WEAR ... IS DESIGNED FOR RUGGED 
DAILY USE ...AND... IS EASIER TO SERVICE. 


Patz Barn Cleaners are the original, pitless, endless chain type 
for easy tension-free 90 degree right or left-hand turns — and 
any degree of elevation required. 
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Tough Patz Barn Cleaner Chain has no troublesome pins to 
rust, lock, bend or shear. Flites are welded to individual links 
for longer problem-free life. Smooth rolling action of this 
single-piece “Hook-n-eye” link around gutter corners and drive 
sprocket reduces wear and power requirements. As a result, 
you get added years of dependable, more economical use. 
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What's more — servicing is extra easy since Patz Barn Cleaner 
Links can be added or removed in a jiffy without tools. Trouble- 
free corner wheel installation is quick — engineered to com- 
pletely eliminate removal problems. 
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In fact—all Patz Barn Cleaner parts— power unit, speed 
reducer, return corner —- are made for extra-easy installation. 
Yes—a Patz Barn Cleaner does cost less per year to own. 
P Just check any man that owns a Patz — he'll tell you the same. 
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. PAT yA COMPANY 
Q Pound, Wisconsin q 
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Dou't settle for less - Get the Gest! 


RECTANGULAR SHAPE 
Takes less floor space 


CHANNEL IRON FRAME 
Stays In calibration 


ONE-PIECE COVER 
Easiest, quickest to clean 


FULL-FLOODED REFRIG, 


Cools faster, costs less 

















GIRTON MFG. COMPANY 
millville, pa. 
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If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 














Teat Cup Washer 
For bucket and pipe- 
line milking. Has the 
same Turbo-Action os 
the Squotty Washer. 
Vacuum operated. 
Automatic. Gives visual 


~—q proof of effective 
. > washing. Prolongs the 
; life of rubber goods. 


Trol-O-Matic Pipeline Washing 


Completely automatic electrical 
control unit. Rinse, i 
wash and sanitize 
pipeline with a flick 
of the switch. Trol- 
O-Matic allows you to 
leave the milkhouse 
while it tokes core of 
pipeline clean-up 
automatically. The big 
step to give you uni- 
form high quality milk 
production. 










AUTOMATIC 
PIPELINE 
WASHER 


The new low-cost Bender 
Squatty Washer sterilizes and cleans both 
single and circuit pipeline milking systems. 
Gives visual proof of its effectiveness. 
Easy to install, it utilizes existing vacuum 
supply. It’s Time-Lag controlled and 
scrubs the pipeline automatically with a 
churning Turbo-Action. New specification 
and installation sheet with complete de- 
tails, capacities, etc. is available on request. 















There is no obligation. 





Bender Products are available at most milker dealers. 


BENDER MACHINE WORKS * HAYWARD, WISCONSIN 
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Can we freeze-dry semen? 


Some research workers believe so; others are 
skeptical. One calf has resulted but thus far 
the “single success” has not been duplicated. 


by H. A. Herman 


HE development of dry, or 
“desiccated,” semen is being 
investigated at several labora- 
tories in the United States and 
Europe. Impetus was given to these 
efforts when, last April 6, a calf 
resulting from at least partially 
dried semen was dropped in the 
University of Maryland dairy herd. 
Research workers are quite skep- 
tical on a “single success.” Thus 
far, efforts to obtain a duplication 
of results have been unsuccessful. 
Spermatozoa are very complicated. 
To be able to virtually take 
frozen semen out of a refrigerated 
container and put it on the shelf 
at room temperature is nothing 
short of a phenomenal goal. Yet it 
may happen. Research workers feel 
there are many obstacles to over- 
come before the process becomes 
a practical reality. Most feel, how- 
ever, the goal can be accomplished. 


Success with blood cells ... 


Many biological tissues are be- 
ing preserved in the freeze-dried 
state today. These include various 
tissues used in medical practice. 
Recently Dr. Harold T. Meryman 
and E. Kafig at the Naval Medical 
Research Institute, Bethesda, Md., 
published the most encouraging 
and successful results of research 
on “freeze-drying” of red _ blood 
cells. Attainments of this nature 
put development of frozen - dried 
semen a step nearer completion. 

It was in connection with his 
blood studies that Dr. Meryman 
cooperated with the University of 
Maryland staff in utilizing bull se- 
men. This cooperation is continu- 
ing. The technique which resulted 
in one calf is being checked to 
see if it can be duplicated or if 
some mishap might have occurred 
to lead to positive findings. 

The object in freeze-drying se- 
men is to freeze the semen by 
means of a vacuum with the freez- 
ing so rapid that evaporation of 
moisture actually does the freez- 
ing. Moisture removal is continued 
until material is in a dried state. 

The goal of research workers is 
to remove all moisture and main- 
tain the fertility of the dried sper- 
matozoa so they might be stored 
at room temperature and kept for 
long periods of time. Several work- 
ers who are investigating this pro- 
cedure in the A.I. field say it is 
highly doubtful that anyone has 
removed all moisture and had sper- 
matozoa survive. In most trials to 
date where motility exists upon 
reconstituting the dried material in 
a satisfactory diluter (extender), 
experimenters feel the material 
was not entirely dry. 

Some leading biologists maintain 
that if a complex cell, such as a 
spermatozoon, is completely dehy- 
drated it will die. This seems to be 
the case now with techniques used. 

The Russians reported the use of 
dried semen several years ago and 
published the techniques used. But 


every effort failed in American 
laboratories to duplicate these re- 
ported results. 

Dried semen would revolutionize 
our present AI. picture. Semen 
could be kept almost indefinitely. 
Refrigeration costs would be elim- 
inated and little would be lost. 


Continue frozen semen... 


We feel certain the present plan 
of using frozen semen will contin- 
ue for many years. Naturally there 
will be new developments in tech- 
niques and equipment. However, 
dry-ice-and-alcohol, liquid nitrogen, 
and mechanical refrigeration will 
continue to be the storage mediums. 

In view of attainments to date 
with freeze-dry semen, no one need 
get excited about changing his 
present plans for using frozen se- 
men. Yet a “breakthrough” could 
come suddenly as it has in so many 
developments — atomic energy for 
example — but research men feel 
there are still many obstacles to 
overcome, 





Danish cattle cooperative 
aids breeding stock sales 


Danish farm organization and 
private exporters have established 
an organization to expand and 
promote breeding cattle exports. 

If the new group, called Bree- 
dania, can overcome or prevent 
difficulties between individual ex- 
porters of breeding cattle, Den- 
mark may become an even stron- 
ger competitor in breeding cattle 
markets, primarily in Europe. Ef- 
forts also will be made to ex- 
pand sales to Latin America. 

During the first half of 1960, ex- 
ports of Danish dairy breeding 
cattle were expected to reach 
10,000 head. The largest share 
was destined for Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia. Other buyers in- 
cluded Italy, Greece, Lebanon, West 
Germany, and Rumania. 

Present demand for Danish 
breeding cattle appears to exceed 
the supply. Poland is expected to 
become a buyer soon, and agri- 


cultural improvement efforts in 
the Common Market area will 
probably improve demand from 


that source. 
—FOREIGN AGRICULTURE 





EA 79 years ago... 


One of the best subsoilers 
is a clover root. The roots of 
clover are wonderful explorers 
of the soil, often extending 
from four to eight feet down- 
wards. 


WAR nak 
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SPECIAL, OPPORTUNITIES 


The rate for advertising in this department is 35 cents word per insertion, except for ‘‘help 

wanted’’ and ‘‘position wanted’’ advertising which is oni P90 ‘cents per word ‘pér insertion. Count 

address. ‘J. W. Foley, Route 13, Green Bay, Mi ."’ is considered ne words. Bling 

advertisements must words. “BOx z: care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson. Wisconsin’’ 

count as 8 addit ue -¥ _2 of fi as @ word. ‘SEND a oR 

or Eck. WITH ORD ehenen reach date of issue. NEW VER- 
TISER MUST FURN isi SRENCSS. Sends order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Athinsen, 

in. Different Livestock Display advertising. 





Wisconsi 





STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES FARM EQUIPMENT 


= WEIGHTS. Made in 4 sizes % |b., 1 Ib. 10-TON TRUCK HOIST $199.99-$50 down, 
1% Ib., and 2 Ibs. Tattoo markers $5.75 $50 monthly. Can use agents. DUNBAR 
postpaid, includes set of numbers, bottle of MANUFACTURING, Minneapolis 8, Minne- 
ink, and full directions. We also carry com- sota. 20 - spl. 
plete line of ear tags, neck chains, veterinary 
instruments, supplies, serums, remedies; in 














fact, everything for the ae. 0. for DAIRY EQUIPMENT 

! catal EEDE SUPP un- 

tose cotaieg. BR on . 4° 200-GALLON BULK TANKS—Cherry-Burrell 5 
ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most years old $700, Valco 3 years old $1000, 
complete line. Write A ae catalog. NASCO, EmBee 2 years old $1100, each complete 
Fort Atkinson, Wiscons 1-° with compressor, thermostat, refrigerator 
ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION equipment. valves, all electric controls. Also, Surge 8S 
World's leading supplier. Write for free cata- pipeline for 20 cows complete with 3 ma- 
log. INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC., Baraboo, chines, 2 pumps, 2 SS wash tanks and mis- 
Wisconsin. 3-* cellaneous equipment $1800. All prices F.O.B. 
MASTITIS TESTERS. Send for tree sample and RIVERLAND FARMS, Box 275, Route 2, 
literature. LARAY, INC., Pataskals, Ohio, 11-* Bradenton, Florida. Each fully guaranteed. 
MR. CORN FARMER: Control broad leaved $2500 UNICO %300-gallon bulk cooler with 3 hp 
weeds and grasses (crab grass, fox tails) compressor like new for $1000 terms if de- 
with R-H Weed Rhap-20, Granular 2,4-D. sired. Write or see ROY MELVIN, Arena, 
For tree information write REASOR-HILL Wisconsin. 22- 
CORPORATION, Boz 36HD, Jacksonville, Ar- BULK TANK, 400-gallon Cherry-Burrell, new 
kansas. 19-6. condition, cash or contract. TED PFEIF- 
KILL a aa oe WATER WEEDS which FER, Route 4, Red Oak, Iowa. 

foul . motor liers, tangle fishing gear 

with H Weed hap-20, Granular 2,4-D. 

Inexpensive, easy to use, sure results. For SILOS 





free information write REASOR-HILL OOR- 
PORATION, Box 36HD, Jacksonville, Arkan- NEW! DIFFERENT! Forage-Saver glass-lined 





sas. 19-6 silos and Forage-Server automatic bunk feed- 
KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H ers. Sila-Save ensilage gg ee flavor- 
Brush Rhap. Will not injure grasses, grains; izer and appetite stimulant. at direct 
not poisonous. For free information write trom factory price. SHERROD SIL0 SALES, 
REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box see, Strawberry Plains, Tennessee. 15-* 
Jacksonville, Arkansas. P & D SILO UNLOADERS handle hard packed 
GORDON'S ‘MASTITIS REMEDY. pee. and frozen silage. Large capacity. A boy can 
Penicillin G. Streptomycin, Neomycin, Sulfa- feed 100 head in 10 to 15 minutes. 30 days 
thiazole and Cobalt. Easy to use. Insert the free trial on money back guarantee. Also heavy 
contents of the tube in the udder. Warning: duty auger bunk feeders. Dealership available 
Milk taken from the cow within 72 hours in some areas. P & D SALES as 
after the last treatment for mastitis must Plainfield 6, Illinois 
not a used for human qepeemetiee. Sete 
$3.8 dozen postpaid. W. G. I E . 
Boctland Now ton 21.34 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FREE 92-page handbook-catalog, livestock dis- 
eases. Save money. Complete list vaccines, A.B.8. DISTRIBUTORSHIP for sale. Large, 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


HELP WANTED 





SOUTHERN WISCONSIN dairy farms described 
and pictured in our catalog mailed to you free. 
Over 150 farms, many with low down pay- 
ments, from 3 acres to 770 acres. 181 day 
growing season, exceptional corn production 
and ample reinfall, in this area. Write today 
for your free copy. LOGANWAY, INC., South- 
ern Wisconsin's Leading Farm Brokers, Fort 


Atkinson, Wisconsin. 12-* 
VIRGINIA livestock, dairy and country 
estates. P. M. BROWNING. "Realtor, John H. 
Hitt, Associate, Oulpeper, ‘Virginia. 12-* 


MODERN MONTANA DAIRY. Elg-7-5244. RO- 
LAND MORD, Zurich, Montana. 

167 ACRES located on blacktop road with over 
100 acres of level to rolling cropland. Bal- 
ance in good pasture. 3-bedroom home with 
furnace heat. Barn 40x44 with 20 steel 
stanchions. 2 cement silos and plenty _ot 
other buildings. New well. 


WANTED: General farmer able to Lgl all 


f machine Experienced in modern farm 
gunetions. Southern Wisconsin farm. State full 
qualifications in first letter. BOX 555, care 
Hoard rd’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 21-4 





AGENTS WANTED 





—- — DEALERS — FARMERS — up 


weekly. Represent highly rated, 
well established firm your area. Products 
nationally advertised — needed by every 
farmer. Proven sales plan. No investment. 
Free sample. Ideal proposition for seed corn 





and feed man FARM PRODUCTS, 264 
North Main, Rochelle, Illinois. 22-11 
SWINE 





Farm 

for either dairy or beef. Land Contre-t with 
only $2,500 down. Priced at $22,000. 
For further information or appointment con- 
tact WARREN DOTY, c/o Loganway, Inc., 
Realtors, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Phone 
Jordan 53-3664. 

240-ACRE DAIRY FARM, complete with 70- 
head of cows and heifers, and all modern 
dairy and farm equipment. For s smal! 


FOR SALE: Wisconsin feeder pigs, 40-60 Ibs., 


sold direct from farmer to you. $13.25 for 
40 pounders, 15 cents s Ib. above or below 
40 Ibs. Vet. inspected, only toppers. 

ENCE wy Middleton, "wisconsin. Phone 








down payment and long terms on bal 
0. R. THORNBURGH, Route 2, Fort Tow- 
son, Oklahoma. 

FOR SALE in the Nebraska Panhandle. A top 
dairy farm consisting of 280 scres, 190 acres 
under irrigation-ditch water supplemented by 
wells. Irrigated land well leveled and highly 
productive with approximately 4 miles of ce- 
ment lined ditches. Live water running 
through pasture land. Modern six-room house, 
good outbuildings with loose housing dairy 
setup. Good base and good milk ‘ 
DHIA and HIR records. 75-cow milking 
herd, mostly registered Holsteins. Another 
75 excellent young females from 6 months 
to 2 years. Would sell land and cows to- 
gether or separately. BOX 557, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 22-2 

EXCELLENT 162-ACRE Grade A dairy farm 
with over 130 level, productive acres tillabie. 
Rest can be tiled. Almost all Ciyde Silt 
Loam. Modern 4-bedroom home with bath and 
furnace. Drive-through barn 362100 with 40 
stalls, cups, milk house with 300-gallon bulk 
cooler. 2 concrete silos 16235 — 12240. Hog 
house 24240, implement shed 30240 with 
16240 lean-to, poultry house, tool shed, 
corn crib and other buildings. Double ga- 
rage. Flowing well. This is one of our best 
offerings. Only $45,000. For further infor- 
mation or appointment contact ROY DERUS, 
c/o Loganway, Inc., Realtors, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. Phone Jorden 3-3664. 


FARMS WANTED 


MORE DAIRY FARMS needed to sell. Extreme 
Northern Illinois, Southern Wisconsin. H. E. 
GILBERT, Realtor & Associates, Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin. (Over 20 years successful experi- 
ence at your service.) 6-* 

WANTED: Grade A_ dairy including land, 
cattle. equipment. To be purchased on con- 
tract or milk consignment. Would consider 
leasing with option to buy. BOX 558, care 
Hoard’s Dsiryman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


FARMS FOR RENT 


188-ACRE DAIRY and hog farm near Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. 50/50. 34-stanchion barn, 
barn cleaner, bulk tank, 3 silos, automatic 
bunk feeding. Comfortable home. March ist 
possession. J. WITHERSPOON, Genoa City, 
Wisconsin. Chestnut 8-3015. 

















POSIT! ANT 





drugs, instruments KANSAS CITY VAC. sound A.B.8. distributorship, annual gross 
CINE COMPANY, Dept. 30, Kansas City over $125,000 Moderate competition, excel- 
Missouri. , . 20 - spl. lent potentialities for expansion. Present 

NEW! Now treat Mastitis for less than 2ic owner wishes to take cspitel gains, but will 
with new Uni-Power infusion! Each dose remain with company it desired. Down pay- 
contains: 100,000 units Procaine Penicillin, ment plus first year's payments not to ez- 
100 mg. Dihydrostreptomycin, 100 mg. Neo- ceed 29% Man with absolute top qualifica- 
mycin, 750 mg. Sulfathiazole, 750 mg. Suita- tions may buy with smaller or no down pay- 
merazine, 5 mg. Cobalt, Infuse directly into ment if sufficient collateral is furnished. Po- 
the infected quarter by withdrawing 10ce tential buyer must have at least 6 years ex- 
(1 dose) into a syringe with a needle, then perience in artificial insemination, qualify as 
replace needle with an infusion tube. Also manager and be acceptable to American 
ideal when drying off s cow—intuse 10cc of Breeder's Service. This is a top unit with 
Uni-Power into each quarter—allow to re- above net earnings and priced accordingly 
main ‘until the cow freshens. ‘“‘An ounce of located in Western United States Mild 
prevention is worth pounds of milk.’’ Rec- climate, less than 2 inches of snow, 100% 
ommended by leading veterinarians and dairy paved roads. Give full details regarding 
experts Per 100ce bottle (10 doses) $2.35 technical, managerial and financial ability. 
Six bottles $2.25 each. Order 12 for $25.00 Principals only BOX 560, care ot Hoard's 
and receive free a syringe, needle and infu- Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
sion tube. At your Anchor Of New England FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to make $3,- 
dealers or order direct from ANCHOR SERUM 000 yearly, sparetime, raising earthworms!" 
COMPANY OF NEW ENGLAND, Dept. W, OAKHAVEN-24, Cedar Hill, Texas 21-* 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. Write for free vet- 
erinary supply catalogue and health guide 
(Please note: As always, milk should be FARMS FOR SALE 

thheld 1f 

Sten the Test eee ae omeumption 72 hours | @000 SOUND WISCONSIN farms. Pfister Farm 

SPECIAL MASTITIS OINTMENT.  (Procaine a a oe a ee 
Penicilli 100, , i : - . : “ 
cin 100" mg 10% ‘Bultamereinn Balkaing. | FREE FARM CATALOG picturing and desert 
zole Cobalt '5MG in eseeene oil bees die. ing farms listed throughout Southern Wiscon- 
posable syringe). Dozen $4.50 prepaid. New sin. Your copy is ready. Write today. LO- 


ee ee eS ee CHOICE SELECTION. of modern’ dairy tarme 
rocortisone cetate ozen. (Pen- ne 
$9.00 dozen syringes). Withhold milk from in Southern Wisconsin sear I-80 highway. 


A ; “ These farms of 240 acres, 150 acres, and 80 
—" Suvstnarow: sy acres have barn cleaners, bulk milk tanks 
POULTRY SUPPLY, Kensington, Connecti- and modern homes. Two of them have two 
pe 22.* eed —, it eons. R. E. — 
Top TTER STINK: ill ealtor gerton, sconsin. 

s — Apply yw ee BB —— ARIZONA DAIRY grossing approximately $6,000 
trol of insects and odor. ORGANIC SOIL monthly 135 Holsteins. Excellent climate. 
BUILDERS, INC., 41 West Fillmore St. 105 fertile, irrigated acres. BLACKBURN, 
Paul, Minnesota 22-2 


Cottonwood. 20-3 
SOUTHERN ALABAMA—2480-acre dairy dis- 
posal, high milk prices, some milk $8.03/ 








CATTLE MARKERS ewt., Golden Guernsey herd, mainly regis- 

tered, DHIA, large volume with room to 

ALL-NYLON — NO PAINT to chip out. Many expand — also large acreage of tung oil 
colors. Free catalog. CREUTZBURG & SON, trees on plantation. South Georgia — For 
Malvern, Pennsylvania 10-* sale — 116 cows, large milk base contract, 
LARGEST, most complete line of cattle markers and dairy equipment. Let us help you lo- 
and livestock supplies. Free catalog. NASOO, cate s farm in this area of your choice to 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 14.* oe this herd and _ contract > PLANTA- 
DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, solid brass tag and Realtor” 804 m. Gunepey  Detre, Aiteay’ 
brass-plated chain for horns or neck. Write for ppey 90.4 
0 Se re SAS, — DAIRY. "FARM, 204 acres; 69 head of cattle— 

’ gton, ae ‘ Holsteins. Full line large machinery. Barn: 
E-Z REDD TAGS make identity tast and accurate. 40x98, 6 years old, 46 stanchions; 2 silos: 


Colorful contrasting numbers, wear resistant 14x40; 


ilk h 15x16 530 
plastic. Available with neck chain and fasteners. ~ wy 1 gallon bulk 


as tank; barn #2 40x56 for machinery and 
Write for free agricultural supply catalog from heifers. Home: 8 rooms and bath. $67,000. 


the world’s leading source of artificial breeding Terms. Many more complete farms. DAIRY- 
equipment, breeding and show ring equipment, LAND REALTY, Abbotsford, Wisconsin. 22-2 
plus hundreds of other farm items. INSEMI- | EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN: 160-acre farm. 120 











KIT COMPANY, INC., Baraboo, Wis. 3-* cultivated. 9-room modern home. Barn with 
FREE illustrated price list world’s finest cattle cleaner. Silo Machine shed Other build- 
markers. Halters and other supplies. Save ings. Complete line machinery. 41 Holstein 
money. Write today MAC-RA COMPANY, cattle. Must be sold at once. $43,000. PAL. 
P.O. Box 1409-H, Santa Barbara, Calif 17-* MER VINGER REALTY, since 1922, Green- 
wood, Wisconsin. 22-2 
WITH HERD, EQUIPMENT! Quality 120-acre 
FARM EQUIPMENT Wisconsin dairy on county road near village 
and river, Ready to operate with 23 milk 
SAVE 40%. Hydraulic manure loaders. VAUGHN cows, 16 heifers, tractor, full line machin- 
MANUFACTURING, Waseca, Minnesota 4 ery! Modern 4-bedroom house. 9-ft. base- 
BARN EQUIPMENT, barn cleaner, comfort stalls, ment barn, 29 stanchions, cups, milk house, 
stanchions, milking parlor stalls, windows. silo, machine shed Buildings insured for 
Guaranteed. Immediate shipment. STANDARD $15,000! 80 acres tillable, creek Owner 
PRQUIPMENT, INC., Dept. 3-C, Bel Air, can't handle, yours for §22,500 complete 
Maryland, Phone 417. 8-* only $7,500 down! Free fall-winter catalog, 
ELECTRIC WELDERS: New, heavy-duty, 180 the nation’s biggest, 184 pages, 1.250 pho- 
amp. Free trial. Deslerships open. 20 year tos, bargains coast to coast! UNITED FARM 
warranty. 8159 South Pleasant, DEPART- AGENCY, 1304-HD Consumers Building, 220 
MENT L. Minneapolis 20, Minnesota 2-24 South State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 





HERDSMAN — Crop — stock and breeding 
control. Better crops — better stock. No 
barren stock. Two months furnished free. 
ELMER HYDE, 325 South First Street, 
Rockford, Illinois. 

ASSISTANT HERDOSMAN, ambitious, reliable, 
married, sober, age 38, 3 children. Lifetime 
experience. Preters Holsteins in Southern 
state. Available in spring. State salary. 
BOX 561, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 

AMBITIOUS, RELIABLE family desires - 
tion _ 7 soon as possible on dairy farm. Hus- 
band 44. 10 children, ages 18 down. 
LAWRENCE LaBROSSE, phone Krakow, 
Wisconsin, TWining-9-2404. 

FARM MANAGER; 29 years old, veteran, 
married, 2 children, non-drinker. Attended 
University of Wisconsin Short Course, gov- 
ernment sponsored farm schools, won two 
“outstanding young farmer awards’ in 1959 
and 1960 sponsored by the American Petro- 
leum Institute. Interested only in an out- 
standing farm where owners are interested 
in improvement. BOX 559, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

HEROSMAN OR FARM MANAGER: Married, 
age 31, one child. Lifetime experience on 
farm and dairying. References. Available 
 — raed MARVIN WYOOFF, Merrill, 
owas. 





HELP WANTED 


Terrace 6-345 21-* 
DOGS 
SHEPHERDS, yan Outstanding Heelers. 
Watch — MERMAN FARMS, =, 
gan, Illinois ¥ 


GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 


Healthy and strong. ger heelers. Year's 


trial. Choice of sex. yed _— & spe- 
cialty. Priced right. VERD. LE KEN- 
NEL FARM, Ackley, lows. 18- 





HAY AND BEDDING 





GRADED DAIRY ALFALFA and other -_ 


+ mF Aw oo? HAY COMPANY a. 


cantor TaueK C DELIVERY ena 4 Saabs 


lets, grain, oe = 
MILIS, INC., Si a Ohio. 
3156. kd of 





AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING, terms, soon. Free 


catatog, arpa AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason 
City, 23-* 


Tow 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog! MIS- 
SOURI 


AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 8466-D4, 
Kansas City 14, Missouri. 19-* 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





AVERAGE $2.00 HOUR sparetime, assembling 


our lamps. Simple. Easy. No canvassing. 
Write: OUGOR, Caldwell 24, Arkansas, 4-* 


$2.00 HOURLY ‘possible sewing our ready cut 


aprons at home. Spare or full time. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Write HANKY APRON 
co NY, Caldwell 17, Arkansas. 19-* 


MPA 
GOLDEN OR SILVER anniversary invitations, 


napkins, supplies. Wedding invitations. MAAS 
& COM PANY. 10105 Parallel, Bethel, - > 
sas. id 





MISCELLANEOUS 





FREE WHOLESALE CATALOG! 100,000 prod- 


ucts. Tremendous discounts! EOCON-O-MART, 
Whippany 23, New Jersey. 22-spl. 


$500,000,000 SEARCH for old coins. We pay 


up to: Cents before 1934, $10,000; nickels 
before 1945, $15,500; dimes before 1946, 
$5,600; quarters before 1940, $5,100; halt- 
doilars before 1946, $5,200; silver dollars be- 
fore 1936, $17,500; gold coins, over $30,000. 
Hundreds of different coins worth §10 to 
$35,000. Send $1 for new complete buying 
eatalog and premium guide containing illus- 
trations and complete information. Our new 
1961 guide, just off the press, lists the high- 
est buying prices of any reputable coin déal- 
er. We invite you to compare our high 
prices with any other catalog, regardless of 
cost. We have compared and found ours to 
be the highest. Endwell-Union is proud of 
ite fine reputation and thousands of satisfied 
customers. We purchased many of the rarest 
coins to be offered for sale in past years. 
Do not be misled. Do not sell your coins 
for less than they are worth. Get Endwell- 
Union's highest prices before you sell. Send 
$1 today. A fortune may be awaiting you! 
$1 refunded when you sell us $10 or more 
worth of coins. Reliability absolutely guaran- 
to. ne ales ga UNION COMPANY; Dept. 
Kirkwood, New York. 


CLIPPER BLADES SHARPENED. Send blades 


and $1.00 per pair. Olippers repaired. Fac- 
tory grinder. Years of experience. Work 
guaranteed. Fast Service. Large stock new 
blades, parts, clippers. L. . DuMOND, 
Walton, New York. 20-7 


WANTED: Old fashioned sausage making equip- 


ment — such as mest choppers (not grind- 
ers) — stuffers, etc. Write BOX $50, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wiscon- 
i 20-4 


sin. 
$100 MINIMUM paid for Colt percussion re- 


volvers weighing over 4 Ibs., or Colts with 
folding triggers, also wanted any other old 
istols especially those in wooden cases. 

WELL NAIL, Milroy, Indiana. 22-2 





WANTED: Married man for dairy and general 
farm work. All modern home. Good wages 
and extras to right man. nag 4 FARM, 
Grayslake, Mlinois, Route 1, 

DAIRY FARMER thoroughly a A Help 
and equipment for 250 acres and 75 cows. 
Latest milking facilities. Modern home. Share 
basis. COincinnati, Ohio area. Require: Hard 
worker — non-drinker — references. BOX 553, 
care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. 

WANTED: Experienced artificial breeding tech- 
nicians. Through our frozen semen program 
and freezers, areas may be developed fn any 
state. References required. Write PIPER 
BROTHERS FARMS, Watertown, Wisconsin 
for details. 8." 

GOOD, RELIABLE single man to milk Hol- 
steins In modern Surge milking parlor. North- 
ern Illinois. BOX 556, care Hoard’s Dsiry- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 21-2 

WANTED: For a Southern Wisconsin Holstein 
farm, assistant herdsman, experienced in HIR 
testing. State qualifications. BOX 554, care 
Hoard’s Deiryman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 21-4 


DAIRY CATTLE 





NOTICE TO BUYERS — WHEN BUYING 


DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY CATTLE, in- 
spect and select cattle a. If impos- 
sible, have them check in 
whom you have confidence. | Ee .. under- 
standing in writing between buyer and seller 
is very important. Should you buy on ap- 
proval, it is advisable to have animals in- 
spected by veterinarian on arrival before ac- 
ceptance. Report serious health problems to 
your state veterinarian. — Hoard’s Dairyman. 





35 MOLSTEIN COWS and heifers. Fresh and 


close springers. WILLIAM CLOW, Piaintield, 
Tilinois. General 6-6629. 


WISCONSIN + QUALITY Holstein cows, 


heifers. 400 900%, 20¢ und. FRANK 
KRIZEK, Whitelaw 2-3155. Y 22-spl. 








MORE SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
ON NEXT PAGE 
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Special Opportunities 





DAIRY CATTLE 


WE ARE NOW READY (to fill your orders for 
Holstein and Guernsey cows and heifers. Shipped 
direct from farmer to you on commissiog basis. 
CHET BURNSTAD & SON, Tomah, Wisconsin. 
Phone Tomah 406-M or 752- R-12. 16-* 

CANADIAN Registered Holsteins. Young vacci- 
nated cows and heifers. Buy direct from the 
farms. Elgin County Holstein Breeders Club. 





Telephone Talbotville, Ontario 6-R-12, DON 
SHORE, R.R. #6, St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Ca 7-* 


ada. 

CHOICE HOLSTEIN cows and heifers, all ages. 
Vaccinated. T.B. free. Fieldman available, or 
will fill orders as directed. Whitewater Dairy 
Association, DEAN HARNDEN, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. Phone Palmyra 358. 1-* 

WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS for the Southern states. 
Heifers and cows on hand at all times, origi- 
nating from the best producing herds in South- 
ern Wisconsin. Artificial breeding, Bang’s and 


T.B. tested for any state. Call P. R. ELAM, 
Marshall, North Carolina, phone 3451, or Mars 
Hill, North Carolina, 2381 nights. 22-* 
ATTENTION DAIRYMEN and Cattle Dealers: 
Indiana's largest selection of grade and pure- 
bred Holstein cattle, bred for production and 
show type, will sell one or 500 We will 
ship subject to approval. Cattle eligible for 
any state. Vaccinated, T.B. and Bangs ac- 
credited. Terms to reliable parties. BOTTEMA 
FARMS, Rural Route #2, Box 206, Indian 
apolis, Indiana. Phone TE 9-6575. 19-* 


CANADIAN HOLSTEINS direct from the farms 
Registered, T.B. and Bang’s certified. MID 
DLESEX HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. Phone Lambeth OL 2-2616. Hardy 
Shore, Glanworth, Ontario, 15-* 

KENYON BROTHERS FARM cerving the dairy 
farmer for forty years. Large selection of 
choice Holstein cows and first calf heifers, 
fresh and close springers, service bulls. T.B 
and Bang's tested. In carload or truckload 
lots. KENYON BROTHERS CO., Elgin, Iili- 
nois. Phone SHerwood 1-1818. 19- 

REGISTERED HOLSTEINS: A few service age 
bulls, some younger males, foundation females 
and heifers. Nearly all sired by excellent 
sires and from classified dams with HIR rec- 
ords. SanMarGale FARMS, Box 265, Lebanon 
Ohio. Phone 5-2606 22-* 

KEATING BROTHERS FARM offers large selec- 
tion fresh and springing selected cows and heif 
ers, strictly quality. Dairymen—buying on or- 


der will save you time and money. Call or 
write Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Telephone 
JOrdan 3-5905 18-* 


FOR SALE: Holstein springing heifers and cows 
Good selection of open and bred heifers. R. B 





BRICHER, St. Charles, Illinois. Phone JU- 
4-2347 days, JU-4-2895 nights. 3-24 
300 HOLSTEIN COWS and large heifers. Some 
calving every day, close up, and all stages 
You won't find as many good uddered and 
quality cattle at one place anywhere. Buy 
your choice and be on your way. HARRY 
BIRGER DAIRY CATTLE COMPANY, Rose- 
mount, Minnesota, GArfield 3-4521 13-11 
DAIRY CATTLE SALES, every Thursday, April 
through October. Top springer cows and heif 
ers 400 to 600 head every sale MATTES 
LIVESTOCK MARKET, Thorp, Wis. 10-* 
WISCONSIN DAIRY COWS —I am handling 


good-producing dairy cows for improvement to 


your dairy herd If you are interested in a 
higher milk producing herd, I can supply 
you with all the good dairy cows you need 
Arrangements can be made to make delivery 
of these cows anywhere in the United States 
or abroad. Office headquarters are at Colum 
bus, New Jersey Always a large selection 
on hand Write or call REUBEN GREEN 
BERG, Columbus, New Jersey. ‘‘A good deal 
for every dairyman.’’ Mailing address Reuben 
Greenberg, Columbus, New Jersey—phone Bor 


dentown, N. J., AXminster 8-1021 20 - spl 
HOLSTEIN springing cows and heifers for sale 
Good quality at prices. ALGY 
BOE, Frederic, Wisconsin 20 - spl 
HIGH QUALITY Holstein and Guernsey spring 
ers and heifers all sizes. J. W. & BILL GEUR 
KINK, telephone 322 or 21F31, Baldwin 
Wisconsin. 15-° 
BUY YOUR VACCINATED dairy cows and heif- 
ers direct from the farmers where quality pre 
vails. GEO. E. SWANSON, Rice Lake, Wis 
consin. Phone 944R 2-23 
HOLSTEIN springer heifers and young springer 
cows; large selection of open and bred heif- 
ers. CHESTER FROBERG, Valparaiso, In- 
diana, 20-5 


competitive 





Sales Announcements 
November 25, 1960 Jerseys — Complete 
dispersal. 80 head. Noon. For information 
write: Raymond Graves, Olney, Illinois 

December 3, 1960 — Holsteins—Hugo 
Albrecht Dispersal, 5 miles North of New 
Ulm, Minnesota, on highway 15 to Kloss- 


nee and 1 mile West. 107 head. 10:30 

A.M. Thorp Sales Company, Rochester 
Minnesota For catalog write G R 
Melin, Sales Manager, Box 508, Anoka, 
Minnesota 

December 5, 1960 — Ayrshires—Illinols 
State Sale, at the fairgrounds, Princeton 
Iilinols. 12 noon. Over 40 head. Spon- 
sored by the Illinois Ayrshire Associa- 
tion. For catalog write: Mrs. Jack Me- 





nerey, Secy., Wyanet, Illinois. 
December 10, 1960 — Guernseys—Ken- 
dall Farm en, at the farm corner 


West Sth Street and Dandy Trail, In- 
dianapolis, alone. 131 h . For cata- 
The Russell George Sales 


logs write: 
Service, Lebanon, Indiana. 


DISPLAY 


NOTICE TO BUYERS 
WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 
CATTLE, inspect and select cattle personally. 
if impossible, have them checked 
one in whom you have confidence. Cougiete 
understanding in writing between buyer and 
seller is very important. Should you buy on 
approval, it is advisable to have animals in- 
spected by a veterinarian on arrival before 
acceptance. Report serious health problems to 
your state veterinarian. — Hoard's ae re 


~ WISCONSIN. 
DAIRY CATTLE 


Midwestern Dairymen ! ! ! 


Fine foundation SPRINGING heifers, yearlings, 
cattie of all ages. These are sold on commission 
basis to you. We have buyers throughout the 
northern dairy states and can supply the finest 
for the best possible price. One of the midwest's 

largest dealers serving dairymen for the past 8 
years. We will deliver C.0.D. to your farm by 

our experienced drivers. We are moving 300- 500 
head per week. 


WE FINANCE - UP TO 24 MONTHS TO PAY 
DENNIS R. GROSSE 


PHONE 1419 YORK, NEBRASKA BOX 48 


SPECIALIZING IN 


. 

















QUALITY a 
QUANTITY 
& SERVICE “f=: 


Badger Breeders Cattle Sales Division 
selling registered and grade 
cattle of all ages 

CONTACT 
BADGER BREEDERS 
CATTLE SALES DIVISION 


PHONE 677 SHAWANO, WISCONSIN 














RED DANISH 


Dairy cattle semen 


from imported bulls available. For infor- 
mation write Michigan Artificial Breeders 
Cooperative, East nsing, Michigan or 
American Red Danish Cattle Association, 
Marlette, Michigan. 


JERSEYS 


1 have choice high grade bred Jersey and Guern- 
sey heifers, also fresh and springer cows. All T.B. 
and Bang’s tested. Come and make your selection, 
or will fill your order or help you buy. Phone 
University 5-4113. CLAUDE THORNTON, Route 
2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 











30 REGISTERED ~ JERSEYS, cows and heifers. 

Mostly tresh and springers. All classified Ex- 

cellent or Very Good. Top production. 

MAX SPIKE Blountsville, Alabama 
Phone 429-3418 





JERSEY SALE - Complete Dispersal 
80 Registered Jerseys. November 25—Noon. 
Don Head and Meadowridge breeding. 


Send your bids, we deliver. For infor- 
mation write 
RAYMOND GRAVES OLNEY, ILL. 





TRISTRAM BASIL BARONET 


EXCELLENT, SILVER & GOLD MEDAL 


SENIOR SUPERIOR SIRE 
29 daus. avg. 10,910 milk, 620 fat 
32 class. daus. avg. 88.13% 

A tew of his select sons are available. 


PIXY FARM HUDSON, WIS. 








2 Yrs. 1 Mo. — 302 Days — 

3 Yrs. 1 Mo. — 299 Days — 

4 Yrs. 1 Mo. — 292 Days — 11451 
A 


His First 7 Daus. 


BRIGHAM FARM 





PRODUCTION LIKE THIS PAYS THE BILLS 


ADVANCER JESTER LORENA — Very Good. 


Bred At Brigham Farm — Five Generations Deep 
10601 Milk — 5.7% 
12301 Milk — 6.0% 
Milk — 6.1% 


TON OF GOLD AWARD WINNER IN HER FIRST 3 LACTATIONS 


She Is By Our BRIGHAM ADVANCER JESTER — VG 
Average 12,526 Ibs. Milk, 723 Ibs. 
His First 8 Classified Daughters Average 85.00% 


Don't You Think You Should Own A Son Of Brigham Advancer Jester? 
WRITE TODAY 


— 606 Fat — 13643—780 M. E. 
— 736 Fat — 14086—843 M. E. 
— 696 Fat — 12061—7H4 M. E. 


Fat 


St. Albans, Vermont 














GUERNSEYS 


How to Succeed in Modern Dairying 


Start a GUERNSEY HERD 
Send for FREE handbook on how to 
start a successful Guernsey Herd. 
Also includes information on the prof- 
itable business of producing and 
selling Golden Guernsey Milk. 


GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
. Peterborough, N. H. 


FOR SALE: 


Purebred Guernsey cows due 
in November, December and 
January. Also heifers all ages. 
Proven high production and 
type inheritance, 















TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 








I SMITHVILLE FLATS, N. Y. 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha » can furnish you with most 
any kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pure 
bred. Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your serv- 
ice. Waukesha County Guernsey Breeders’ Assn., 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, 


HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Large selection of high grade cows and 
heifers of all ages. Calfhood vaccinated 
— lab. tested. We feed well balanced 
roughage for top production and size. 
Buy direct and save. Experienced insured 
transportation. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Quality Cattle Since 1929 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 














FRITZLYN JEANETTE’S FLASH 


Daus. ave. 12897 m., and 647% fat, 305d. 
2x, and 87 type score. Flash sons for saie, out 
of dams with 9000 to 13400 milk, and 400 
to 640% fat, 305d. 2x-HIR, with 82 to 88 type 
score. Registered femaies for sale. 


THREE CLIFFS = 
DON FORNER ASKA, MINN. 





GRANDVU GUERNSEYS — Choice young bulls 
and heifers, all ages. Blue Ribbon Type, size, 
production breeding. From 2 great Proved high 
index sires. Flying Horse Masters Royal, Green- 
tield Music Maker. Foundation Club Calves. The 
right kind at the right price. Write or come to 
Grandvu Farms, Wrightstown, Wis. 





PROMISING 
GUERNSEY BULL 
CALVES 


Several youngsters sired by Dairyman F's 
Jado, Elmwood Dairyman Triumph or 
one of our junior sires. All out of good 
producing dams with good type. Here is 
your chance to get a young sire pos- 
sessing bloodlines bred proven for profit- 
able production. Priced to sell quickly. 
Write for descriptions and prices, or 
come and pick one out. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


DELBERT H. KINGSTON 
Complete Sales Service . . . Auction and Private 
Treaty . . . Our listings include Proved Sires, out- 
standing bulls, cows, heifers. Also a few top show 
prospects, Fieldmen at your service. Cary, Mlinois 

Box 404—Phone: MErcury 9-5531. 


GUERNSEY 
SALES SERVICE 


Six fieldmen of the largest Guernsey As- 
sociation in the nation are fully ac- 
quainted with cattle for sale in Pa., Del 
and Eastern States. We have private list- 
ings at all times, also regular monthly 


& ASSOCIATES 





sales. If you need one, or a car load, 
write for prices — get quick service. If 
you want to sell, contact us — low sell- 


ing charge — prompt payment. 

Often requests for cattle come from all 
over the United States. It may be from 
your next door neighbor! Send us your 
listing so we can tell the prospect near- 
est you. 


Pa. Guernsey Breeders’ Ass'n. 





P. 0. BOX 302 CAMP HILL, PA. 








KENDALL FARM 


I31 HEAD 





testing and culling. 
Highway * Taking The Farm. 





REGISTERED GUERNSEY DISPERSAL 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10 


Mostly a and bred heifers—3 fine herd sires—two from Normandy—one from 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 


The RUSSELL GEORGE SALES SERVICE 


at the farm corner West 34th St. 
and Dandy Trail, 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ideal. Herd 


7.8. Acc. Bang's free. Reguiar breeders. The 
For catalogs write: 
LEBANON, INDIANA 











BROWN SWISS 








11 yrs. 5 mo. 
34,810.9 Milk 


A World's Champion - - 





BROWN SWISS 





THE BROWN SWISS CHAMPION 
FAT PRODUCER 


365 Days 
4.98 %o 


- For the Brown Swiss Breed 


— BREED BROWN SWISS FOR GREATER PROFITS — 
FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THE BREED-WRITE: 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION 


CATTLE 


Letha Irene Pride 


170154 


owned by 
Mr. & Mrs. Henry C. Woods, Jr. 


White Cloud Farm Princeton, N. J. 


3X 
1733.13 Fat 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 











A Vest Pocket Herd Book Is a Good Investment 








November 25, 1960 
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THIS IS AN 


rER 
proof that Ayrshi 
come from 

shires are unexcelled 


Write: 





AYRSHIRES 





1,054,346 Ibs. 4.39 milk Actual, 
milked only twice daily. 


ACTUAL AVERAGE OF 12,552 LBS. MILK 

YEAR. Their average age is 12 YEARS AND STILL PRODUCING. This is | 

res give you extra years of | 

calves, Your opportunities for National leadership with Ayr- | 
| 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASS’N., 


THESE 8 
AYRSHIRES 
IN ONE HERD 

MADE 





K, 534 LBS. FAT PER COW 


profitable production and extra in- 


10 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 











AYRSHIRES 


IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 





Three of our registered Ayrshires 

calvin, soon. bs .. aon calf, i * him 
until years old Write RK- 
WELL and oa weinen eM. yy Ohio. 





NOW YOU CAN BUY 


POLLED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


That are from high producing families 
That are of Carefree Farms & Penshurst 
Breeding 
That give you excellent type calves 
That are priced at prices sure to please 
WRITE FOR PEDIGREES AND PRICES 
CAREFREE FARMS NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 


lilinois State Ayrshire Sale 





Ottering «a choice selection of registered Ayr 
shire cattle consigned by local Creodere and 
top herds from neighboring states. Over forty 
head of close-up cows and heifers, bred heif 


ers; open heifers and calves suitable for 4-H 
and FFA projects; also some bulls 


Lunch stand on the grounds; financing avail 
able through Freeport Auction Service ale t 
be held at the Fairgrounds, Princeton, Ill on 
Monday Dec 5. starting at 12 noon Spo Dp 
sored by the TIilinois Ayrshire Ass'n For 
catalog or other information, contact Mrs. Jack 
Menerey, secretary, Wyanet, tilinois. 


SSS SSBB eee eee eee eee 
BULL CALVES of all ages from high- 
producing cows Write for prices and 
pedigrees Mar-Rail Farm, Route 1, Al- 
gonqguin, Il. 








REGISTERED "ARYSHIRE BULL CALVES, dou- 
ble approved sire, dams record 16.880 Ibs. milk 


850 butterfat. Also have heifer calves priced rea 
sonable. Write: GREENFIELD FARM, Route 2, 
Box 63, Mukwonago, Wisconsin. 








HOLSTEINS 


ROBERT R. POMERENKE 


DISPERSAL 


56 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


+ 25 cows, 16 from 500 to 898 Ibs. | 
| 








+ 8 bred heifers trom dams up te 610 Ibs. 
« 7 serviceable bulls trom GP & VG dams | 
with 401 to 616 Ibs. fat. | 
« 6 yearlings trom VQ and EX dams with | 
records up to 898 fat. 
« 5 heifer calves from GP and better 
over 500 Ibs. 
« 5 bull calves from high producing dams up | 
to 804 fat and classifications up to EX. | 
OUTSTANDING TYPE 


mx’, @ VG 14 “GP”, 


Classified 2 

84.5 pte 
HIGH PRODUCTION 

averaged ver 500 fat for pas 5 

over 56Ul ibs., 1¢€ over 5 


SPLENDID BREEDING 


MONDAY, NOV. 28 — 1:00 P. M. 


Machinery sale at 10:30 A.M. 1'% miles South 

of Okabena and 1 mile West. Okabena is 

3 miles South of | 
HERON LAKE, MINN. 

THORP'’S EASY TERMS—Avaiiable to buyers | 

regardiess of location 

THORP SALES CO., ROCHESTER, MINN 

For catalog write G. A. Mellin, Sale Manager 

Box 508, Anoka, Minn. 

(SSS SSBB ee ee aaa es 


Herd 
years 2 


have 











MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 


at the Farm Lecated on Highway 29, 
4% miles west of Menomonie, Wisconsin 


HERD ESTABLISHED 1915 


50 Milk Cows 


lbs 
file *““V.G.-G.M.’ 
S.M tT." _ Carnation Lieutenant Colonel 
trate ‘EX’ Son of Carnation Madca 
Silver King one of the great ‘Rag 


PIPER BROS. 


THOMAS KELLY FARM DISPERSAL 


100 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


15 Bred Heifers 


In this great herd you will find every mature cow to have records of 500 to 
fat on (2%) twice a day milking. There are 35 daughters of Carnation Pro- 
selling along with Cougs ft Carnation Silver Knight 


Butter Boy 
pple” 


HERD AVERAGES 


1959 13100 Ibs. Milk 
1958 14305 ibs. Milk 
TB TESTED BANGS CERTIFIED 


Finance Usual Terms With Dairy Credit, 


Sales Managers 


Arthur Kelly, Mgr. 


December 5, 1960 


HOME BRED HERD 


35 Open Heifers and Calves 
742 


Vv G = 
Magis- 
T."" and Spring Farm | 
sires 


S.M.P."’, Carnation Madcap 


3.6% 467 ibs. Fot 
3.5% 497 ibs. Fat 
CALFHOOD VACCINATED 


DeKalb, Illinois 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


















TODAY .. 


Brown Swiss on 


Corp. OekKalb, til. 





FOR A BETTER LIVING TOMORROW 


BUY (Production Bred) 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


. OVER 
of Registered and Top Grade Holsteins and 
Production test in Wash. 
_ingten and surrounding counties. 
furnish field service or 
the better kind at your request. 

available in cooperation with Dairy Credit 


A Lulime scporioncs in the Deing Indust of yur Dispose 
FULLPAIL BUYING SERVICE 


SMALL ENOUGH TO KNOW YOU — LARGE ENOUGH 


will help B buy 


1900 HERDS 


We will 





Financing 





Menomonee Falis, 57M13 
Genmanvown WISCONSIN 
TO SERVE YoU 











Complete Dispersal 


of the HIGH PRODUCTION 
BREEDING HERD of JAY SHEAFOR 


Owner: Jay Sheafor — Richland Center, Wisconsin 


250 HEAD of HOLSTEINS 


(INCLUDING 100 GRADE COWS) 
Fully Accredited — Brucellosis Certified — Calfhood Vaccinated 
SELLING AT THE 
SHEAFOR FARM — RICHLAND CENTER, WISCONSIN 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 29 - 10:00 A.M. 


Halfway between Madison and La Crosse op Highway 2714. 
(Watch for road signs — farm on outskirts of town) 


SALE UNDER COVER 
Herd was established in 1948 and is being completeiy dispersed. Top 
breeding and high production sires have been used throughout the en- 
tire history, with a strong concentration of the blood of the great 
U.N.H. PERFECTION ECHO (Very Good, Gold Medal) 200,000-Ib. moth- 
er of 6 daughters with records over 1000-lb. fat. 
Under conditions. of economical production, the following remarkable 
herd average was established for the 1959-1960 period with 100 cows: 


11849 MILK 426 FAT 
Two of the herd sires selling are: U.N.H. DRILLMASTER | 
U.N.H. CHANCELLOR 
This is an unusual opportunity to buy good, honest, cattle worth the 
money. This is an honest herd developed for economical production. 
The cows look the part and can be relied upon to pay their way. The 
young stock is highly promising and can also be relied upon to de- 
velop into profitable cows. 
The usual financing arrangements will be available through the Dairy 


Credit Company of Dekalb, Ill. 
HAYS FARMS LIMITED 


Phone: Victor 5-5711 


Sale under the Management of: 


Box 490 — Oakville, Ontario, Canada. 


SALE CONSULTANT: 
HARVEY SWARTZ, 608 South Grand Avenue, Waukesha, Wis. Phone Liberty 7-4170 
Catalog by the National Pedigree Company, Waukesha, Wis. — on request. 




















Hugo Albrecht Dispersal 


One of the Nation's Great Herds — 107 Reg. Holsteins 


© 41 cows © 17 open heifers 
© 7 bred heifers © 5 heifer calves 
© 5 great herd sires © 12 bull calves 
© 14 service age bulls 

OUTSTANDING TYPE 


40 head average 65.5, one of the highest in the 











country for a herd of this size. 6 "EX", 22 
ve”, 36 “er”, 3 *@’’. 
HIGH PRODUCTION 
Boliman Prince Pontiac Delight “EX"’- a — i CS ceeds Geng OS 
GM. Grand Champ ™ it Stat 
- oe THE FINEST OF BREEDING 
Fair 1957-'59 & ‘60. One of the great The te 
cows of the breed. A daughter alse nerd -~ pl nay Mr ao wane we and 
selling. the ‘‘EX-GM"’ sire, Wis Leader. 
Liberal Terms Available to buyers 
regardiess of tocation 
SATURDAY, THORP SALES CO. 
DECEMBER 3, 10:30 a.m. ROCHESTER, MINN. 
5 miles North of New Uim, Minn. on For catalog write 
My. 15 to Kiessner and 1 mile West. G. R. MELLIN, Sale Manager 
Box 508 











Anoka, Mion. | 








WOLVERINE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY INVITATIONAL SALE 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 12TH AT 10:30 O'CLOCK A. M. 


in Wolverine Purebred Livestock Sales Pavilion, 24, mi. west of Williamston, Mich. on U.S. 16, 
Featuring 50 HEAD of North America's greatest Holsteins. 


45 females—every one a top individual with full pedigrees and could be a founda- 
tion animal for any herd 
5 sensational young bulls—a son of Carnation Madcap Butter Boy, “EX” 96 and out 
of the most talked about cow in North America today—Christ Mayer and Sons— 
Marsden Black Princess EX All-American 4 year old 1959 and ist dry cow 
Waterloo, 1960. From Green Bay, a son of Mooseheart Pioneer, the All-Ameri- 
can 2 yr. old and sire of the All-Am. Bull Calf, 1959 and out of the “EX Wis 
Joy with 892 lbs. fat at 4 years and she from the full sister to Wis Leader. This 
is one of the greatest cow families at Green Bay From Elmwood —a son of 
Naches Madcap Julia, V. G. at 2 years, first 2 year old at Waterloo in 1960 and 
her dam ‘‘EX" with 1208 ibs. fat and the calf is sired by Skokie Design whose 
dam is “EX” with 1012 Ibs. fat. Eight ‘EX five ‘“V.G."" animals in his di- 
gree—nothing lower From Glenafton, a son of Rosafe Signet from the 
Glenafton Laure! Bonheur with a record just finished at 13 years, 365 days, 978 
Ibs. fat, 20,386 ibs. milk with year after year production of over 900 Ibs. fat 
one of the great lifetime producers of the breed. There will be one other top bull. 
45 Females include “EX” cows V.G cows and daughters of “EX” and “V.G.’ 
cows from Pabst, Pabst Knutson, Lakeside, Green Bay, Nelsons, Knollwood, Cham. 
bric, Glenafton, Bond Haven and other leading herds of North America 
8. & BANGS TESTED CALFHOOD VACCINATED 
Bank Terme—See Floyd Kehri, National Bank of Detroit, Plymouth, Michigan 


C. 8. SMITH, Sales Manager and Auctionser, Williamston, Michigan 
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“Clip Coupons” Through 
Herd Record Keeping 


“Sure, I’d like to switch over to 
registered Holsteins. Just don’t have 
time for the paper work, though.” 


You’ve heard grade herd dairy- 
men say things like this. Maybe 
you’ve made similar statements 
yourself, 


On the other hand, however, 
you’ve never heard of an investor 
too busy to clip coupons. And you 
never will! 


What's the connection? Simply 
this: Any dairy farm is a big in- 
vestment these days. And the Hol- 
stein-Friesian certificate of registry 
is a blue-chip security. 


Every time you register a pure- 
bred Holstein calf, you “clip a cou- 
pon” — bank an extra dividend on 
your investment in dairy farming. 


There are no such extra dividends 
with a grade herd. Accordingly, 
the financier too busy to clip cou- 
pons and the dairyman without time 
for record keeping have much in 
common. 


Yet the “bugaboo” of record 
keeping, too often at face value, 
is frequently the only factor pre- 
venting a good dairyman from in- 
vesting his capital where the prom- 
ise of big returns is greatest — in 
registered Holsteins! 


Actually, the “bookkeeping” re- 
quired of the individual Holstein 
breeder is simple — just the basic 
records needed to manage any dairy 
herd intelligently. 


But every time the Holstein breed- 
er registers a calf he “clips a cou- 
pon” of extra profit — not only on 
his investment in seed stock but on 
every dollar and every hour invest- 
ed in his operation! 

Sales the country over tell the 
story — in terms as clear and as 
unmistakable as the financial page 
of your newspaper. A registered 
Holstein is worth at least $100 more 
than a grade in the same age bracket. 


Yet a registered Holstein costs 
no more to raise. Even the few 
minutes it takes to keep herd rec- 
ords up to date can’t be classified 
as an “extra” in most cases. 


But at over $100 extra value per 
head, those few minutes a day add 
up to the most profitable hours in 
dairying — after you invest in reg- 
istered Holsteins. 


A growing herd of registered 
Holsteins builds your net worth at 
a rate rivaling compound interest. 
When you have cattle to sell, you 
“cash in” with extra income dollars. 


Either way, you “clip coupons” 
—add a cool 15 percent, on an 
average, to returns on your invest- 
ment in dairy farming. 


In these days of narrow operat- 
ing margins, no businessman—and 
as a dairy farmer you are a busi- 
nessman — can afford to turn his 
back on an investment as sound as 
registered Holsteins. 


Remember, it’s never a chore to 
keep track of extra profits. And 
registered Holstein record keeping 
provides the means of “clipping cou- 
pons” — every time you register 
a calf! (ADVERTISEMENT) 





HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 





BIG BITE 


REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN-SIZE 


Haylage or haystacks, biscuits or bales, grass is our big- 
gest crop. And big-muzzled, deep-middled REcIsTERED 
Ho.sTeins make it your big profit crop! 





When it comes to efficiency in converting grass to bulk- 
tank quantities of moderate-fat milk, Recisterep Hot- 
STEINS lead all others — including their grade half-sisters. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS are rugged, big-barreled and 
hungry . . . bred for big bites and big-dollar returns! And 
you get two cash crops: more milk per cow . . . plus an 
annual calf crop worth many dollars more than grades. 


It pays to keep your cows all registered and all Recis- 
TERED HoLstTeIns. Get the facts today. 


Registered 
HOLSTEINS. 


Evreed of the Timed- 








fit the farm... fit the market 





THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 





November 25, 1960 








ee 


gan” vent rw 
(88-point 


ote te an aes oe 8% 
3-11 3x 365d 20350 810 4.0% 
5-3 3x 365d 21139 801 3.8% 
Now milking 95 te 100 ibs. per day 
on 4th lactation 


A ROYAL MASTER SON FROM THIS 


OUTSTANDING BUTTER BOY DAUGHTER 
Carnation Sally Hecilo Topsy, pictured 
above, is one of the top daughters of Car- 


nation Madcap Butter oy 
on her fourth lactation and is getting off 
to an excellent start She should ma 
large record this year. A younger full 
ter is completing a two-year-old 2x record 
of right at S500 ibs. fat and classified 
“Very Good"’. 

Her dam, a 


She is on test 


1042 lb. daughter of Hali- 


rose Progressor, is one of five outstanding 
maternal sisters All five have good rec- 
ords, up to 1152 ibs. of fat and they are 
all top brood cows The first prize 4- 
year-old and Reserve Champion female at 
the 1960 Western Regional Holstein show 


at Salt Lake City, Utah and the first prize 





Produce are from one of these maternal 
sisters. The Topsy family is one of the 
highest producing, best uddered and most 
consistent breeding families in the COarna- 
tion herd 
The calt is Ear Tag B-634 born Octo- 
ber 6, 1960 
Write for complete information and price 
Address: 
CARNATION MILK 
FARMS 
Dept. 2191 
Carnation, Washington 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're loo for cows or heifers 


come to nty where good Hol- 
Steins are Bu = first-handed 
and save expenses. We e 250 head of 
bred and springing rade. “and purebred 


Holstein cows and heifers on hand at all 
times. Can furnish transportation for any 
number large or small. 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4401 Juneau, Wisconsin 


FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


nine counties, in the heart of Wiscon- 

airy land. Foundation —— and top 
quality grades available, bred * wr oS 
goose Over 300 teginesed b rs in 
area. All popular Holstein bloodlines. 5 
artificial breeding rings servi the area. 
Come and make your own selections, or will 
buy on order at your direction, Fieldman serv- 
ice. Write, wire or phone G. J. STANCH- 
FIELD, Phone WA 25264, 30 Champion Av- 
enue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 




















SERVICE AGE HERD SIRE 


This month we offer a typy young bull born 
6/25/59 who is a son of the ““EX’’ and Gold 
Medal Ideal Burke Elsie Leader from a “VG 
578% tat dam. This bull is well grown and 
bas production and type that is bred into all 
of his ancestors. For more information call or 
write CARL W. MEDSKER, Phone Graysville, 
Ind. 2-3319 or 2-3087. 


MEDSKER FARMS SULLIVAN, IND. 





* + 





This month we offer ear tag 8-182, born Feb- 
ruary 12, 1960 He is out of a ‘“‘very good 
Carnation Stylemaster hter who produced 
15,092 pounds of 592 Ibs. of fat as 
a 2 year old in 305 days He is sired by oa 
Wis Spotlight son that placed ‘‘grand champi- 
on at two Tennessee shows in 1960 
P.S. You would have to see a pedigree to ap- 
preciate the breeding of this calf 

For price and pedigree write: 


STOFFELL'’S MILK FARM 


Route 12 Knexville, Tennessee 
sees eS 2 2 Gee eee = oe a2 @ ot om om 
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HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
AND COWS 


All registered and calfhood vaccinated. Largest 
selection of registered cattle in the Mid-West 
Our prices are very reasonable and we deliver 
anywhere. Every cow guaranteed exactly as rep- 
resented. Thirty-eight years in the same loca- 
tion. See us before buying dairy cattle of any kind 

Merle H. Green and Sons Elsie, __ Michigan 
= = oe oe ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
HOLSTEIN DAIRY GAYTUR Becomes and 
Grade cows, heifers of all ages. TB and Bang's 
tested, calfhood vaccinated. Write or call for free 


dau 
milk an 


price list. Fieldman service or will fill orders at 
your direction. GEORGE PIPER, Watertown 
Wis., Phone 2912-W 
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MAURICE TENPAS 


Holstein Dispersal 


Sat. Dec. 10 at 12:00 noon 
Machinery and feed sale at 10:30 
A.M. Farm located 2 miles west of 
Hy. 57 on Co. Trunk W. Co. Trunk 
W. 3 miles South of Waldo, Wis. 50 
head purebred Holsteins. 

28 cows milking or due shortly after 

sale, 11 bred yearlings, 8 4-H club 

calves, 5 top grade spring cows. 


Near 4% average test for — period of time 
Health: Can go anywhere or catalog write 
DON STEBGE, Route 5, Plymouth, Wis 


WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 


Quality Holsteins 


Will be glad to help you. We also bu 
order ill fill orders at your di 


EO WEYKER 
P.O. Bex 141 
Call Doweman, Wis. anytime at night. 





on 





BUY HOLSTEINS 
STRAIGHT 
FROM 
“THE HEART!” 


Best selection from 
one of the world’s larg- 
est dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A. test and more 
than 40,000 bred artificially from some of the 
top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls 





from high record dams. Fieldman sales and 
service. For information write: ° 
County Madi- 


rns, Fieldman, , City 
ton, 9, Wisconsin, 


TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 
DANE COUNTY HOILSTEIN BREEDERS 
CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 











COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS’ ASS'N 


hae Serving five counties. Ot- 
K io i / fering select quality heif- 
=e ers and young cows, grade 
and registered, br for 
type and production. Al- 
. so choice, serviceable 
registered bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation 
breeding. Free fieldman service 
For intormation write: W 
















. K. WRIGHT, 
Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis. Ph. Fall River 26F21 


300 HEAD of DAIRY COWS 





Holsteins, Guernseys fresh and springing heifers 
for your selection on hand at all times. Come 
to Dodge County, Wisconsin, 50 miles north west 
Milwaukee, where heavy producing Holstein cows 
ste raised from foundation pure breds Priced 
to meet your demands Many heifers out of 
D.H.1.A. herds All cattle calfhood vaccinated 
transportation facilities for any number 


Ben W. Nehis, Juneau, Wisconsin 


Office—Fulton 6-2046 
Residence—Turner 5-4584—Beaver Dam 


ART CAMENZIND’S 


DAIRY CATTLE 


200 to 300 head of quality springin 
Holstein and Guernsey heifers an 
young cows, year around. Picked for 
production, type and clean well formed 
udders. Herds bought and sold. Satis- 
fied cutomers, lifetime experience. All 
cattle are well fed and cared for 
Mostly calfhood vaccinated and all are 
tested. Springing heifers shipped on 
approval, or cattle may be seen any- 
time. Two miles northwest of 


Irvington, Nebraska 
ON HIGHWAY 133 
PHONE OMAHA, 393-2120 














NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 
DIRECT FROM 
FARMER BREEDERS 


T.B. & Ban 
county. 


"s accredited 
Pieldmen sales & 
.. oF ers filled. 
information write. call, 
or wire Barren 
Dairy Cattle Sales Ass’ n, Bar- 
ron, Wis. Glen L. Krahen- 
buh! Mer. Ph: Lennox 7.3202. 


SS S?0—0>0—eze*>o€>?0o@mmmvwona&<&X_kl;>#“y{<x“x[vx_vwc—avx“ 
WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE 
Holsteins -Guernseys-Brown Swiss 
Cows, Heifers, all oat 
Regi d and gistered 





We have 200 to 300 head on 

hand at all times. Come here 

and make your own selec 

tions. Or we will fill your or 

der on direction from you and deliver on ap 
proval. Shipments accompanied by the proper 
health certificates. Delivered in truck load 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks by ex- 
perienced cattiomen 

MANCING AVAILABLE 
with down pagent and monthly insteliments. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
ROUTE 1, Bremane CENTER, wis. 
Phone Mi 7-3209 or MI 7-2515 








TRI- we “ig? Paes by ASSN., 
wi 
both Registered and Grade Holsteins. We tur- 





Watertown, 


is. We fill orders etticiently for 





nish field service for selecting your snimais 
Fifty years in business—we aim to satisfy. 
Can furnish references. Francis and 
tons — N. on Hy. 26 — 7 miles. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


me donne ng 


REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS 


available from top DHIA accredited herds, many 

using artificial breeding. Heifers at all ages, 

cows. 

dman services. Write-wire-phone for prices: 
WILL BETSCHLER, Fieidman 

Office in Black age Hotel, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


rdan 3-2329 
Res. Phone Ly nwesa 3-2351 at Sullivan, Wis. 





STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


WISCONSIN STATE INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


‘With development of bloodlines in our institu- 

tion herds that have proved so outstanding in 
some of the best herds in the U.S.A., & in 
many foreign countries, we continue to offer 
the best in breeding stock 


‘The Excellent and Gold Medal animals speak 
for themselves and with intensified linebreeding 
their offspring run true to form. 


‘A number of choice bulls from which to se 
lect a herd sire always available. 


‘For Information and sales lists, write to 


FRED M. WHITEMARSH, Farm sor 


State Office Building, Madison, Wisconsin.’ 





REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
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HOLSTEINS 
REGISTERED AND GRADES 


Select foundation mer | Cop and ee 
ith Production, t a size from ou 

dation Wiscon n> Herds, Artificial Becodiag. 

Calfhood Vaccinated, Bangs and T.B. Tested. 


FINANCING 


Arran, nts have made with the Dairy 
Credit és. DeKalb, fiimoie” 


able purchases. Only s down 
and the balance on monthly installments. 1e 
cows will pay for themselves as ow F produce. 

For more ijecmetee about financing call or 
write Dai t Co., 112 East Locust Street, 
. Thinele Phone 6-4811. 

Plan to come and select your Wisconsin Hol- 
stein or we will buy om order at your direc- 
tion. Fieldman service write or phone. 


PIPER BROS. 


Box 362 Phone 2170 Watertown, Wisconsin 





WISCONSIN DAIRY 
CATTLE & HEIFERS 


H. A. MEYER CATTLE CO. 
PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 
Phone TW 2-6941 


Fieldman Service or will fill your orders. 
CONSIGNMENT SALE EVERY TUESDAY. 





Production Powered Holstein Bulls 











INTER- COUNTY 


HIGH GRADE 
heifers, 


DAIRY CATTLE 
ASSOCIATION Jipaaens 


ANSWER 


Services of —W. L. Baird—Arthur F. Bennett—James L. 
Gordon—Reynoid Bennett at your disposition. 


HOLSTEIN FALL SPECIAL 


all ages 
experienced teidmen will take you to the herds that have 
We have been 


De Kalb, 
entire herds for sale 


Cows, bred heifers, m heifers, heifer calves 
for _ aaa bull s trom Excellent dams We have « few choice bulls from proven cow 
sired _a arnation Homestead Skyboy. Every- families, by plus proven sires. Now arriving— 
thing to Wysewood Roburke, his dam sons by Raven Burke Ideal out of cows with up 
Ex 92 at 12 yrs., 667 fat, 2 yrs. 4%, 759 to 812 fat. Our 1959 DHIA herd average was 
fat, 3 yrs. 4.1%. His sire Pabst Sir Ro- 14,358 milk 3.8% 552 fat. Write or visit us 
burke Ragapple Everything home bred and for pedi and prices. UNIVERSITY OF NE- 
raised except 4 aged cows. Will sell 1 or 100 BRASK S DAIRY DEPARTMENT, LINCOLN, 
SEWARD’'S HOLSTEIN FARM NESRASKA 
East Troy, Wis. oanahanahanananenaianmenenmanennenmen 
Telephone Liberty 7-3644 or Liberty 2-3726 
118 BAXTER STREET WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


AND REGISTERED HOLSTEINS, cows and 
from the better herds in 15 counties. Our 


or we will fill your orders according to your 
in business for over 40 years 
be arranged through the Dai Credit Com 
Ill. for responsible parties fe often have 
WRITE YOUR WANTS — WE WILL 














GLENWOOD, 
ARKANSAS 


SALE UNDER COVER 


Herd has been assembled the past 
Canada, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Balance in monthly payments 


ROSALIND COURTRIGHT, Owner 
Glenwood, Arkansas 
Phone EL 64156 








OAK HILL FARM 


Milking Herd DISPERSAL 


Monday, December 12 


Glenwood is located 30 miles So. of Hot Springs. 
Farm—1 mile No. of Glenwood, Hiway 70 on Bethel Rd. 


70 Registered Holsteins 
30 Registered Guernseys 


T.B. Tested — Calfhood Vaccinated 


Most heifers are sired by Canadian or Bull Stud Bulls and cows are 
bred to Arkansas Dairy Breeders Ass’n Bulls. 


FINANCING AVAILABLE to qualified parties, 25% down — 


Graham, 2101 E. Sth, Tyler, Texas, Phone Ly-26591. 
Mote! accommodations available in Hot Springs. 
For CATALOGS write Jack Kay, % Ook Hill Farm, Glenwood 


10:00 
A. M., 


LUNCH AVAILABLE 


30 Grade Cows 


three years from top bloodlines of 


to 24 months. Contact Terry 


JACK KAY 
Sales Manager & Auctioneer 
Buda, Texas 
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hristmas Gift Problems ? 


Send Hoard’s Dairyman 
It Keeps on Giving... 


AFTER OTHER GIFTS 
ARE GONE 
AND FORGOTTEN 








IT’S ECONOMICAL! 


If your friends or relatives are already subscribers 
they'll be happy to know you've extended 
their subscription. 











IT'S DIFFERENT! 


Hoard’s Dairyman, The National Dairy Farm Maga- 
zine, is the “only one of its kind.”” It’s truly different 
in that all of the more than 2,000 helpful dairy farm 
ideas each year are practical, profitable and tested. 
A gift they will appreciate and use. 


GIVE HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 








Here's the easy way to do that CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 

for a friend, relative or neighber. Give a gift sub- 

scription to HOARD’S DAIRYMAN ond you say “Merry 

Christmas” and “best of success” twice-each-month. 
MAIL ORDERS AND CHECKS TODAY 


We'll Send A Gift Card In Your Name! 


























CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


Please Enter Following. $ Is Enclosed 








No. of years * 





Name 
Post Office 
S% Re 








State 











No. of years * 





Name 
Post Office 
a 5 ae 








 _a 











Ne. of yeors___._._._£®™ * 
Name 


Post Office 
_ 











—— 











Write your name and address below and we'll send a 
Gift Card in your name. 


Sender's Name__._ ss 
Address. 














GIFT SUBSCRIPTION RATES—U. S. Only 


s.r. Girt 92:00 a-yk. cirts 93°00 
9-YR. “OIrTs $5.00 


Regular Prices: 1 year, $1.00; 3 years, $2.00; 5 years, $3.00 
(CANADA: $2.00 per year — FOREIGN: $3.00 per year) 
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Crampy cows and bulls 


Many dairy herds have one or 
more animals develop a_ peculiar 
but characteristic stiffness. The un- 
derlying cause is not known, but 
evidence points to an inherited fac- 
tor. Predisposing causes may be 
lying on cold, damp floors or in 
drafts of cold air; standing for 
long periods in small, uncomfort- 
able stalls; and so on. 

Symptoms of crampiness are 
quite characteristic and constant. 
Muscles of the back and hind legs 
become rigid and remain in this 
position for a few seconds. Then 
the leg is jerked forward. This con- 
tinues for the first few steps the 
animal takes. The gait then be- 
comes more normal. 

A familiar position for crampy 
cows in stanchions is to stand with 
the hind legs in the gutter. Appar- 
ently this position gives relief from 
pain. Stiffness and pain usually are 
most pronounced when the animal 
first gets up after lying down for 
a few hours. 

At times, one leg is more severe- 
ly affected than the others. Some 
animals show considerable difficul- 
ty when they are made to back up 
or are pushed from one side to the 
other. At times, some affected bulls 
have difficulty serving cows. 

If the condition is present the 
year round, symptoms usually are 
more pronounced during the winter 
months. As the disease progresses, 
the animal gradually becomes worse. 


VETERINARY COLUMN 


WOELFFER 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


“~ 
NI 
D.V.M 


A severe attack is sometimes fol- 
lowed by only mild symptoms un- 
til the next severe attack occurs, 
usually in three to six months. 

To provide comfort, remove the 
affected animal from a stanchion 
into a well-bedded box stall. It 
permits the animal to get into a 
more relaxing, comfortable, and less 
painful position. Some improvement 
often results when this is done. 

Milk production usually increases 
and a general improvement in well- 
being occurs. 

Heat lamps, particularly for herd 
sires, tend to increase comfort and 
well-being. 

Symptoms alsc become less se- 
vere when the crampy cow or bull 
is turned out to pasture. While on 
pasture, provide shade and a con- 
venient feeding and watering place 

Most animals gradually grow 
worse. Some make slow recoveries, 
at least insofar as clinical symp- 
toms are observed. Drugs for the 
relief of pain usually are only 
temporarily effective. No specific 
treatment for correcting the condi- 
tion is known. Cortisone and ACTH 
have been used with temporary 
success when given over a period 
of several weeks. 

Usually when treatment is dis- 
continued symptoms soon reappear. 

Butozolidin, a brand of phenyl- 
butazone, a relatively new product, 
is now being used for this condi- 
tion. Some reports on the use of 
this and similar products are en- 
couraging but not conclusive. 





CHRONIC EDEMA 


I have a cow that caked up 
badly last year when she fresh- 
ened, and it never went away com- 
pletely. Sometimes it would al- 
most disappear, then get worse. 

Is there any help? 

Clyde, New York RF. 

Apparently you are describing 
what we call chronic edema of 
the udder. It is usually confined 
to the rear quarters of the udder 
and sometimes extends high above 
the udder in the rear. So far we 
know of no satisfactory treatment. 
You might have your veterinarian 
try one of the newer diuretic 
drugs. This may be of some value. 


METABOLIC DISEASES 


I read with much interest your 
article on grass tetany. From it 
and our experience in our own 
herd, it almost seems to me that 
all three are different names for 
the same disease. I have had cows 
that showed the nervous symp- 
toms you describe. One or two 
would leak milk and many would 
not let down at milking time. We 
have the most cases in winter, but 
have had one or two in the sum- 
mer, also. 

I have used glucose with good 
results. You also mentioned mag- 
nesium and dextrose. Which, in 
your opinion, are the most effec- 
tive? Our veterinarian also has 
used cortisone in injectable form 
and a new kind in pill form. Can 
you tell just how the cortisone af- 
fects the cow’s metabolism? 

You also mentioned that these 
diseases most often occur in high- 
ly-fertilized pastures. An agrono- 
mist I know says a good share 
of these diseases stems from un- 


balanced use of fertilizer, espe- 
cially in very large amounts. 

Within the last five years, we 
have had all our trouble with 
metabolic diseases, also an increase 
in breeding trouble and mastitis. 
We have changed our fertilizing 
practices radically within the last 
two or three years and are having 
less trouble. 

Do you know if any great amount 
of research is being done in re- 
gard to soil or mineral deficien- 
cies with cattle diseases? 


Can you tell me what furacin is 
or where it can be obtained? Is 
it superior to other antibiotics for 
treating mastitis? 

Fort Plain, N. Y. D.HLK. 

Many diseases have similar symp- 
toms like ketosis and grass tetany, 
as you have indicated. Dextrose 
and cortisone therapy are com- 
monly used in the treatment of 
ketosis. Effects of the various 
steriods are variable. Generally, 
however, they stimulate adrenal 
function and make it possible for 
the body to withstand and com- 
bat stresses. 

It is possible that highly - fer- 
tilized pastures have some effect 
on ketosis. This also may be true 
when unbalanced fertilization is 
practiced. However, none of these 
things have been proved definite- 
ly because sufficient research has 
not been carried out. 

We know that excessively fat 
cows at freshening time are more 
susceptible to ketosis than fe- 
males not so highly conditioned. 

Furacin can be obtained from 
your veterinarian. It would be 
difficult to rate one product supe- 
rior to another for treating mas- 
titis. Much would depend upon the 
organism or organisms involved 
and other environmental factors. 











NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME X-RAYS LET YOU... 











See what happens when 





OINTMENT-TYPE TREATMENT 


Ointment is massed in globs 


Only antibiotic particles clinging to the outside of the ointment 
globs are available to go into solution for fighting mastitis. Treat- 
ment is slowed down... and your cows never have the benefit of full 
antibiotic release any time within a single milking period. Photos 
show that even up to 4 hours after treatment, ointment treatments 
are still in globs. 


Terramycir’ for Mastitis has 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


you treat for mastitis 








LIQUID TERRAMYCIN-TYPE FORMULA 


The liquid formula spreads fast and evenly through the quarter 


This X-ray, 4 hours after treatment, shows that the mix between 
liquid-type formulation and milk is so good you can’t distinguish 
between them. As milk is secreted, liquid Terramycin-type formula 
mixes completely and makes maximum contact throughout the 
milk-producing tissues. All of the Terramycin goes to work imme- 
diately . . . everywhere in the quarter where there is secreted milk. 
Then after it has done its work, it milks out completely within 72 
hours. 


THE FASTEST ACTION AND MOST COMPLETE COVERAGE IN THE UDDER 


Of the preparations on the market today, only Terramycin 
for Mastitis is superior to other mastitis preparations in four 
vital areas: 


(And getting these high levels of disease-fighting antibiotic 
fast is vitally important to help clear up mastitis and to help 
protect valuable milk-producing tissue.) 


1 It releases all its antibiotic fast for fighting mastitis. 


milk and milk-secreting tissue throughout the quarter right 


? It reaches farther, faster for maximum contact... with all the 
after use. 


job ... then milks out faster, cleaner, after its work is done 


3 It mixes thoroughly with milk . . . does its disease-fighting 
... is milked out completely within 72 hours. 


It delivers broad-range germ-fighting action. A drug must 
be effective against many mastitis germs, 10 or more, not just 
3 or 4. No drug is more effective than Terramycin. 


Get it today from your animal health supplier for the most 
effective help you’ve ever had in licking mastitis. 


The X-ray pictures above and the comments below were 
the result of scientific investigations comparing ointment 
and liquid-type mastitis formulations. The complete report 
was published in Veterinary Medicine, February, 1960. 


WHAT THIS TEST PROVED: 


“The ointment mastitis treatment vehicle tended to float together in 
a few large clumps and did not show the rapid diffusion necessary to 
obtain the maximum mammary tissue and secreted milk tissue surface 
contact. Ideal principles of intramammary treatment with the oint- 
ment vehicle were not obtained, whereas the aqueous solution vehicle 
obtained maximum surface contact throughout the mammary tissue 
and secreted milk.” 







Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being + 








East West North and South —- Thousands of 
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(Above) Steele Thompson and Son, 
Springdale Farms, Marion Center, Pa., 
write as follows — 


“We find we can handle four 
times as many cows and do it 


~ r 














(Above) Joe and Manuel Gomes, Wil- 
hermina Gomes & Sons, Los Banos, 
California, write — 


“We milk our 120 cows in only 
2 hours with our Chore-Boy Her- 


Thank You Kind Sir! 


Recently, a well known and highly 
respected man of the Dairy Indus- 
try said to a Chore-Boy representa- 
tive, “I doubt if your Chore-Boy 
people fully realize what a remark- 
able job you have done for dairy 
farmers in this and other countries.” 
This comment was passed on to me 
and I take this opportunity to thank 
our friend for his kind remark, and 
to all others who have expressed 
similar sentiments. 

It is gratifying to know that we are 
making progress, which is best indi- 
cated by the excellent results our 
rapidly growing family is enjoying. 

The 20 million dairy cows in the 
U.S.A. can be milked with pail 
milkers at the rate of about 20 cows 
per man, per hour — thus requiring 




















Lyman McKee, above, with 
his brother William, use 
2 Chore-Boy Around-the- 
Barn Pipeline Milking 
Systems. McKee, an out- § 
standing dairy leader is 
= National President of the 
= American Dairy Associa- 
im tion and President of the 
Be Madison Milk Producers 
Association. 


20 million man hours per milking, 
or 2 million man hours per day. At 
one dollar per hour the cost of milk- 
ing with pail milkers is $2,000,000 
per day. We know that a Chore-Boy 
Herringbone Pipeline Milking Sys- 
tem will milk at the rate of 50 to 
60 cows per man, per hour. But, let 
us say that Chore-Boy users gener- 
ally are now milking in half that 
time. If this were applied to all the 
cows it would result in a saving of 
$1,000,000 per day or $365,000,000 
per year. 

Practically all Chore-Boy users 
report that they are now handling 
and milking more cows, thus increas- 
ing milk production per man and 
increasing their income. Pail milk- 
ing is not only slow and costly but 
requires constant bending, squat- 
ting, walking and carrying of milk 
which is not only hard work but in 
many cases physically disabling. 

Chore-Boy low-vacuum milking 
helps eliminate a major cause of 
mastitis, which is costing dairymen 
$250,000,000 per year through loss 
of milk, loss of cows, treatment and 
medication. Much of the mastitis is 
caused by improperly designed, mal- 
functioning milking machines. 

Assuming that Chore-Boy could 
cut the cost of mastitis by 50% or 
$125,000,000 per year; cut milking 
time by one-half, saving $365,000,000 
per year, this would result in a total 
saving of $490,000,000 per year to 
the dairy industry. These are 
reasons why the use of Chore-Boy 
Milking Systems are increasing so 
rapidly. 


with the same labor we used with 
the previous system!" Springdale 
Farms, owned and operated by 
Steele Thompson and son, Eugene, 
own a fine herd of Pure-Bred 
Guernsey cows. They have a com- 
plete new system for housing and 
handling cows including a double- 
6 Chore-Boy Herringbone Pipeline 
Milking System. 


ringbone Pipeline System. This job 
required 4 hours with our bucket 
milkers. We have increased our 
milk production by 400 Ibs. per 
day, with the same cows. We have 
no udder or teat trouble of any 
kind. We're glad to recommend 
Chore-Boy Pipeline Milking Sys- 
tems to anyone!” 





Lyman and William McKee, R 2, Madison, Wisconsin, write: 
“Since using Chore-Boy Milkers we noticed a vast 
improvement in the udder health of our cows. They 
milk out faster, cleaner and bacteria counts are much 
lower than with the other milkers. One man can milk 
60 cows in 1 hr. and 20 min.—with no bucket-lugging!” t 





Benny, Carl and Louis Pavan with their mother operate the Pavan 
Dairy Farm, Edmonton, Alberta, one of the largest and finest 
dairies in Western Canada. They write as follows — 

“We installed our double-8 Chore-Boy Herringbone Milking 
System about a year ago and are convinced we made the 
right choice. We milk 139 cows with only 2 men, while our 
previous system required 4 men. Mastitis is a thing of the 
past. We give Chore-Boy’s low-vacuum milking much of the 
credit for this.” 


nae i-3 CHORE-BOY GOLD STAR SERVICE POLICY 


BOY eae JB 
CHORE ¥ This is the strongest and stallation, instruction and use. The policy requires cad 7 


C. H. Mutter and Son, Hereford, Texas, write as follows — 

“We formerly milked 100 cows and are now milking 150 in 
our new Chore-Boy Lactorium. We weigh and check each 
cow's production records. The general health of the herd 
has been excellent. The Chore-Boy Herringbone System of 
milking is the best. | am well satisfied with the entire opera- 
tion and recommend it to any progressive dairyman.” 





Sincerely yours, 





Sta ; ; : . Don E. Goray 
broadest service policy cov- that inspection be made by the dealer 3, 6 and 9 : < 
. 2 ; . . . : . President, Chore-Boy Manufacturing Company 
SERVICE poLic ering any milking system. months after date of installation. This policy is 
and r . . _. = R ° . 2 eee a ° P 2 
GUARANTEE the mg gn anger your ap ge wae oe _ ~ ‘ satisfactory enens-80Y manueactua;ne Ce. 
aust covers all phases of in- service from your ore-Boy System. Sent, Ge Ganibetdes Gite, tate 
wae sone Rint 








Please send, without obligation, the new 


DAIRYMAN’S GUIDE BOOK. jetties 
CHORE-BOY “KNOW-HOW” MAN 





CHORE-BOY PURCHASE PLAN 


He is trained to help you put your 
dairy operation on @ real money- 
making basis. With his advice you 
will have en efficient plant produc 
ing top quality milk at lowest cost 





C 








LOW-VACUUM ’ . 


With our new Purchase Pian you can 
be using your Chore-Boy Milking 
Equipment while it pays for itself. 
And you have up to 5 full years to 
pay. Send today for full information. 


CHORE-BOY MANUFACTURING CO., Cambridge City, Indiana 





| am milking , cows. bry 


NAME 
TOWN RFD 
COUNTY STATE 








